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all stat/oned preachers in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are authorized agents for their locality. 


The Outiook. 


A British fleet has lain at anchor off Lemnos at the 
entrance to the Dardanelles for the past 
fortnight, greatly to the Sultan’s annoyance. 
Its presence there was unequivocally in- 
tended to enforce the demands made upon 
the Porte for radical reforms in the treat- 
ment of the Armenians, and for the inves- 
tigation of the recent riots. The menace 
has had ite expected effect, in part at 
least — the riots willbe investigated; but 
nothing short of downright force, appar- 
ently, will make the terrified, procrastinat- 
ing ruler understand that Europe will have 
ite demands in regard to Armenia complied 
with. 








American letters, as well as art, has suffered loss 
in the death of William Wetmore Story, at 
Rome, on the 7th inst. His fame as a 
sculptor is world-wide, but it is not so gen- 
erally known that he had a thorough train- 
ing in law; that he annotated the works of 
his father, Justice Story of the Supreme 
Court of the United States,'and wrote his 
biography; that he prepared 
works, still quoted in our courte; that 
published two volumes of poems and sev- 
eral prose works; that he wielded the brush 
as well as the chisel, and was also an ac- 
complished musician. Americans visiting 
Rome had reason for pride in the reputa- 
tion of this versatile and highly-gifted 
countryman. He died at the age of 74. 


The practice in China of extracting by torture con- 
fession of crime, even where guilt is un- 
questioned, as a preliminary to passing sen- 
tence, is so common and so widely known 
that it causes surprise to read the comments 
of some of our news sheets upon the legal- 
ized brutalities inflicted upon the wretches 
at Ku-cheng implicated in the massacre of 
missionaries, as though the cruelty were 
some new thing. To half-starve a prisoner, 
and then beat him with bamboo sticks, or 
make him kneel op a coil of chain and by 
weights crush his bare knees into the chain, 
these and worse tortures are part of estab- 
lished judicial procedure in that country, 
and will probably continue until evangeli- 
zation shall bring with it the humane treat- 
ment of prisoners. 

What is known as “the three-mile timit,’”’ mark- 
ing the jurisdiction which each nation may 
exercise over its coast waters, was prob- 
ably fixed by the range of cannon shot at 
the time, three mariae miles measuring the 
reach of the old-fashioned battery. Mod- 
ern rifled guns have greatly increased this 
radius of fire. Accordingly the Association 
for the Reform and Codification of the Law 
of Nations at ite recent session in Brussels 
recommended that the marine league be 
doubled. There would seem to be no good 
reason why it should not be trebled or 
quadrupled. The range of projectiles has 
reached ten or twelve miles; and in com- 
mercial matters four leagues mark the lim- 
it, by the laws of this country, within which 

goods cannot be trans-shipped 
without paying duties. Better multiply the 

One league by four. 





Major George A. Armes, a retired officer of the 
Army, addressed a disagreeable and imper- 
tinent letter to Lieutenant General Schofield, 
just before the latter’s retirement a fort- 
night or more ago, and while he was acting 
as Secretary of War. The Major was prompt- 








ly arrested and imprisoned in the Washing- 
ton Arsenal, pending trial by court martial. 
Brought before Justice Bradley of the Dis- 
trict Supreme Court on a writ of habeas 
corpus, the action of General Schofield in 
confining him was judicially pronounced to 
have been “ unlawful, arbitrary, tyrannical 
and capricious,” and influenced by ‘“ per- 
feeling,” and the Major was dis- 
from custody. He will, of course, 
trial by military court, and an ap- 
peal toa higher civil court was promptly 
taken by Secretary Lamont. General Scho- 
field’s course is regarded as at least hasty 
and injudicious. 


A revolutionary uprising has occurred in Seoul, 
the capital of Korea, led by Tai- Won-Kun, 
the King’s father. The Queen has been as- 
sassinated, the King deposed, and his father 
has been proclaimed dictator — all this with 
Japanese approval, if the tidings be true. 
It is not the first time that old Tai-Won-Kun 
has done bloody work in that hot-bed of in- 
trigue — Korea. His son’s previous wife, 
with the heir apparent and his bride, and 
thirteen ministers, were slain in 1882, when 
the father usurped the throne. The Chinese 
drove him from the palace, and restored the 
rightful King, who remarried; his wife 
proved to be such a power in the govern- 
ment that the anti-foreign party planned 
her murder, She escaped in the revolution 
of 1884 when nearly every public official 
was slain, but has finally met her fate. She 
was accused of intriguing with Russia. 
Korea sadly needs a stable government. 


Hi 





Not much progress has been made during the past 
week in the calendar business arranged for 
the Convention at Minneapolis. 
'The conservative temper still rales. On 
the proposition for a “Primate” the 
houses disagreed. The Deputies voted by a 
large majority that missionary bishops 
should be counted in forming a quorum for 
the transaction of business. The Deputies, 
further, declined to reduce their represen- 
tation, passed sympathetic Armenian reso- 
lutions, adhered to the title “Bishop Oo- 
adjutor” as a substitute for “ Assistant 
Bishop,”’ and surrendered to the Bishops 
one of their most valuable prerogatives in 
granting to the former the power to avoid 
consideration of matters referred to them. 
The new designation of the constitution 
has been adopted. It reads: ‘ The Oonsti- 
tution and Canons for the Government of 
that Portion of the Oatholic Church known 
in Law as the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of the United States of America.”’ 





The French in Madagascar. 


Whatever glory was won by General 
Duchesne in his toilsome six-months’ march 
from the sea to the Malagasy capital, which 
he captured on the 30th ult., is to be cred- 
ited to his successful campaign with invisi- 
ble rather than visible foes. No effective 
resistance was made by the Hovas; they 
proved as cowardly as they had been boast- 
ful. Pestilential swamps and trackless for- 
ests disabled more than half the expedi- 
tionary force. Gen. Duchesne left 3,000 
men in the hospitals, and had but 2,500 with 
him when he pushed forward for the final 
assault. There is no danger that France 
willever be compelled to repeat the con- 
quest. Her rule will be discreet, but vigor- 
ous. She will call the government a pro- 
tectorate, and the Queen will continue to 
reign — but merely as a figure-head. No 
concessions of lands will be made to foreign- 
ers without her consent. English influence, 
and especially that of the Protestant mis- 
sionaries, will cease. The joy in France is 
great at this acquisition of one of the larg- 
est and richest islands on the globe — near- 
ly tour times in area that of England and 
Wales. By its conquest the Ribot ministry 
is rescued from downfall, and the project of 
forming a “colonial” army, acclimated to 
the tropics and made up largely of native 
troops, is receiving attention. But no one 
seems to notice that the French are totally 
unjustified in this spoliation and oppression 





of a feebler nation. 


To Abolish Rate Cutting. 


The new traffic agreement adopted last 
week by the presidents of the Eastern trunk 
lines and their Western connections appears 
to be so thoroughly considered and of such 
binding character that the sixteen roads 
represented, while retaining their independ- 
ence, will henceforth work harmoniously in 
the matter of freight and passenger rates. 
A board of nine governors will have abso- 
lute control in making and maintaining 
rates for the associated roads. Hach road 
will deposit $50,000 as a guarantee of good 
faith; and, to create a fund to meet ex- 
penses and such fines as may be imposed, 
will also contribute one per cent. monthly 
of its gross earnings. Provision is made for 
a railway clearing-house, and for a board of 
arbitration whose decisions will be final. It 
is believed that the directorates of the roads 
interested will confirm the action of the 
presidents, and that ruinous rate-cutting 
and unfair traffic discriminations will be 
checked, 





The Religious Preferences of Our Governors, 


Forty-three State Governors and three 
Territorial executives responded to inquir- 
ies recently sent out by the Chicago Times- 
Herald concerning their religious beliefs or 
preferences, Governor Oulberson of Texas 
declined to define his sentiments, and Gov- 
ernor Evans of South Carolina failed to re- 
spond, Of the forty-six who received the 
interrogatives in a proper spirit, twenty- 
nine avowed themselves to be professed 
Christians, identified with church organiza- 
tions as follows — ten Presbyterians, five 
Congregationalists, five Episcopalians, four 
‘err ae three Unitarians, one Baptist, 

and one Obristian. Of the remaining — 
those unattached to denominational organ- 
izations — twelve attend religious services; 
and all, except two — one a Universalist, 
and the other a free-thinker — avow their 
belief in ‘ orthodox doctrine and ite plan of 
salvation.’’ The most conspicuous among 
Methodist Governors are McKinley of Ohio 
and Hastings of Pennsylvania. Governors 
Oleaves of Maine, Stone of Mississippi, 
Clarke of Arkansas, Rickards of Montana, 
and Foster of Louisiana, attend Methodist 
services and prefer that form of faith. 


A Successful Smoke Consumer. 


The locomotives of the Miami division of 
the Pennsylvania road are to be equipped 
with a newly-invented and thorougbly- 
tested smoke consumer. If the device suc- 
ceeds on locomotives, it ought to find ready 
adoption in cities which are now compelled 
to suppress the smoke nuisance by rigor- 
ous enactments. No bituminous coal is al- 
lowed to be burned in any factory in New 
York city. In Chicago a fine is imposed 
for the emission of black smoke from any 
smoke-stack or chimney. In Oleveland 
and Cincinnati the fines for this offence are 
as high as $100. Pitteburg has both a time 
limit and a percentage; over 20 per cent. of 





black or dark gray smoke is declared to be 
a nuisance; aad the smoke from bitumi- 
| nous coal from any single chimney must not 
continue over three minutes at any one 
time. The invention of an efficient smoke 





consumer which will not impair energy of 
| the furnace, will be reckoned as one of the 
| most beneficent and useful of the present 
| age, 





‘Lord Sackville’s Boomerang. 


Lord Sackville, British minister to this 
country from 1881 to 1888, emerged last 
week from well-earned obscurity, and 
gained a brief and disagreeable notoriety 
by the publication of a pamphlet reviewing 
his mission to the United States, and charg- 
ing Mr. Bayard, our present ambassador at 
the Court of St. James, with being a polit- 
ical trickster and a consistent and deter- 
mined enemy of England. Lord Sackville, 
it will be remembered, was dismissed from 
this country for the phenomenal blunder of 
advising a voter how to cast his vote ina 
heated presidential election. Mr. Bayard 
wasSecretary of State at the time. Lord 
| Sackville has nursed his grievance during 











the last seven years, and could no longer 
hold his peace. But his ill-tempered ebulli- 
tion has injured no one but himeelf. A 
leading news sheet of his own country char- 
acterizes his pamphlet as ‘‘ foolish, ill-man- 
nered, ill-timed and ill-made,” and ex- 
presses the hope that both the English and 
the American public will treat it “ with 
contemptuous disdain.” 


Well Planned but Unsuccessful. 


A desperate effort was made last week by 
Ouban patriots in this country and their 
sympathizers to induce the authorities at 
Washington to take some step in the di- 
rection of recognizing the revolutioniete in 
Ouba as belligerents. A meeting was held 
in New York to commemorate the uprising 
of 1868, and Seno: Pierra reviewed the 
grievances of his countrymen under Span- 
ish rule with such force and pathos that 
thousands of hearts were touched. Almost 
simultaneously tidings were brought of the 
formation of a provisional government in 
Onba by the insurgents, the adoption of a 
constitution, and the election of a Pres- 
ident and cabinet officers. Noticeably at 
the same time the editorial columns of 
prominent newspapers in our large cities 
were inspired to quote as precedents for 
administrative action the recognition of 
certain Spanish-American republics; and a 
whole batch of ridiculous rumors was sent 
out from Washington to the effect that 
Secretary Olney had informed the Madrid 
government that the Cuban insurrection 
must be ean pressed or this goy- 
ernment would orced to consider its 
own interests. The scheme was well- 
planned, but unsuccessful. Attorney Gen- 
eral Harmon, replying to a letter received 


from Alban btedly expressed the 
feeling of the Administration when he 


“ While there is no law to prevent American 
Citizens from speaking their sentiments on any 
subject, singly or together, taking such action 
as you mention in your letter would, in my 
judgment, be discourteous in the highest de- 
gree to a friendly Power, and tend to harass and 
obstruct the Government in carrying out its de- 
termination faithfully to execute the laws and 
fulfill its treaty obligations.” 





The Congregational Council. 


It assembled for ite triennial gathering at 
Syracuse, N. Y.,on the 9th inst. Oongress- 
man Nelson Dingley was chosen moderator. 
Committees were appointed on Publishing, 
on Ministerial Standing, and on the Man- 
ual. An interesting paper was read by 
Rev. William H. Moore, of Hariford, on 
“Two Hundred and Seventy-five Years 
from Plymouth Rock,’’ including reference 
to the twenty-five years of the National 
Council. The latter was credited with en- 


larging the bonds of acquaintance between 
churches and ministers; with helping to 
diffuse right sentiments with reference to 
ministerial and pastoral standing; with as- 
sisting to provide a Oonfession of Faith 
which is in general acceptance, and to pre- 
are achurch manual; and with the estab- 
hment of a fund for the relief of desti- 
tute ministers and their families. Secre- 
tary Hazen, in his report, gave encour- 
aging facte and figures relative to the 
day of the body. The membership has 
mn increased during the triennium b 
58,442 —an excess of 9,000 over the reco 
of the previous three years. The gain in 
Sunday-schools is 51,960 and in young peo- 
ple’s societies 58,985. The total number of 
churches added in the three years is 6651, 
but this gain is reduced by the 295 which 
have been omitted, and therefore nets only 
536, or 119 per year. The largest gain in 
membership was in Indiana — Michigan, 
Iowa, husetts following next in 
order, The total of benevolent contribu- 
tions for the bennnge was $7,244,628; the 
av per member, $4.22 perannum. The 
Oounell took action on Ohuroh Unity. The 
— for such — would —— in assent 
our propositions: ‘1. The acceptance 
of the pe omar of the Oldand New Tes- 
taments ired by the Holy Ghost to be 
; au wa wee oi on b God to 
man. 2. Discip of Jesus the 
Divine Saviour and Teacher of the ete. 
Paes Rayon = be ag which is His 
yw great mission it isto preach 
His Gospel to the world. 4. Liberty of 
conscience in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures and the administration of the 
church.” The resolutions finally failed of 
adoption, but this platform contrasts sig 
— aed ol Penal the Oh Prot- 
estant Episco \y; name Chareh, 
the Oreed, the Sacraments, and the Historic 
Episcopate. 
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MINISTERIAL SCHOLARSHIP. 
President Butts. 


[Address delivered on Matriculation Day, Oct. 9, at the 
School of Theology of Boston University, by Ruv. 
Hewey A. Butrz, D. D., president of Drew Theological 
Seminary.) 

E -neet today in connection with the 
School of Theology of a Christian Uni- 
versity, established in the interest both of relig- 
ion and of learning. The university is the prop- 
er home of the highest scholarship, the loftiest 
aspirations, and the noblest characters. It rep- 
resents truth apart from the passions and preju- 
dices that move the great world in the midst of 
which it is placed. Universities have the charm 
not only of what they are and of what they do, 
but of all their historic associations. These add 
to the beauty and dignity of human nature, and 
they become more noble and engaging as the 
years rollon, The guides to the old universities 
of Burope show us, in the words of Mr. Morley, 
“ the stately halls, the silent and venerable li- 
braries, the solemn chapels, the studious old- 
world gardens.”’ There one finds bimself sur- 
rounded ‘“ with all those elevating memorials 
and sanctifying associations of scholars and 
poets, of saints and sages that march in glorious 
procession through the ages.” When I visita 
university, I imagine myself transferred to some 
lofty eminence whence] can look down upon 
the world in ite hurry, strife and partisanship 
and gaze serenely upon all that is true and 
beautifal and good; and in communion with the 
spirits of the past which I imagine are near me, 
and in fellowship with the scholarly Christian 
workers who reside there, I devoutly adopt the 
language of Peter on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion, and exclaim, “It is good for us to be 
here.” 

I have been somewhat embarrassed in the se- 
lection of a topic upon which I should address 
you. I recall that at one time Dr. Peabody, of 
Boston, in presenting an explanation of the 
subject which he had chosen for an address said 
that he generally endeavored to select a topic 
such as the audience would not expect. My 
purpose is not to offer you any of those critical 
and elaborate discussions which naturally have 
their home in these halls of scholarship and re- 
ligion, and which you might reasonably antici- 
pate, but to present a few plain considerations 
on some aspects of “ Ministerial! Scholarship.” 
In other words, | propose to talk to you about 
our work, that in which the theological schools 
of our denomination are engaged, viz., the edu- 
cation of a ministry for the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 1 recognize fully that this is a trite 
subject in this presence, and trust that in ad- 
dressing myself more particularly to the young 
ministers who are pursuing their studies in this 
University I shall be in harmony with the invi- 
tation with which I have been honored. I have 
no new or strange views to present, but if I can 
stimulate any of these students to a more intense 
desire to improve the grand opportunities of- 
fered by this School of Theology, my purpose 
will be reached. Without further introduction, 
then, let us consider some of the involvements 
ot ministerial scholarship demanded by our age 

d country. 

"The ee I would impress is this: There 
can be no high ministerial scholarship which 
does not include those characteristics and 
attainments which belong to general scholar- 
ship. Ministerial scholarship is closely allied 
to the choicest literary and philosophical cult- 
ure of the time. No professional scholarship is 
complete which does not include that which is 
the outcome of university training. I will ad- 
dress myself first to 


Scholarship in its Broader Significance. 


You will observe that I speak of scholarship 
rather than learning. The distinction is funda- 
mental. Learning is the information one ac- 
quires about a subject or subjects of whatever 
kind. Scholarship is the training one brings to 
the acquisition and employment of information. 
How much a person knows is one thing; the 
finish, the acouracy, the scope of his informa- 
tion and the training which underlies it, is an- 
other. It is the quality of one’s knowledge, not 
its quantity, which constitutes true scholar- 
ship. I shall not, however, confine myself al- 
ways to a sharp discrimination between them. 
There are two words very familiar which in- 
volve the idea of scholarship —the w: “ stu- 
dent,” and the word “scholar.” The word 
* student” is one of the broadest of words. It 
applies to every department of study and of 
art. The place where the artist does his work is 
called his studio; the place where the thinker 
pursues bis task is called his study; many of 
the choicest sketches of the artist are called 
studies. ‘No scholar ever gets beyond the posi- 
tion of astudent. The older he grows the more 
intense and broad do his studies become. He 
may be a master and teacher in the eyes of 
others, to himeelf he is only astudent. When 
one becomes a student, he enters into the great 
galaxy of the world’s noblest and best; he en- 
ters upon a course of study which is to grow in 
interest to the close of life. The word “ schol- 
ar” conveys its own significance. He is, ac- 
cording to Donaldson, — 
“ t all 
nia cBeachodle catch him the opie 
or scholarly suggests to — mind 





taste corrected living intimacy those 
encient wits. If he travels in regions, 
or at_home the relics of ont BS 
qubolacsbiy gives bins a.how intonet all 

be sees, and enables him, if his tastes are liter- 
ary, to convey his to others in a 
manner at once instructive. If 
he is a public man, his tra exhibits 
itself in his oratory,and he is able to enliven 
with the echoes of that t music even the 
dry details of fiscal con- 
troversies. ot 


all men are accom 
scholars, though any cornet scholar may, 
if he choose to devote his time to the necessary 
studies, become a Jearned man.”’ 

Our scholarship should be at once accurate 
and profound. In these two words are com- 








Rev. Henry A. Buttz, D. D. 





bined the very essence of scholarship. It is 
exact knowledge on most important subjects, 
The scholar is the product of the schools. This 
does not mean that no genuine scholars are 
found apart from institutions of learning, but 
that in them is its natural abode and that out- 
side of them there is neither the same encour- 
agement nor the same inspiration. It is the 
training that begins with a careful mastery of 
rudimentary studies, advances by regular grada- 
tions through the forms of the academic currie- 
ulum, and finally to a special study for the work 
Age the student proposes to devote his 
life. 7 

I said our scholarship must be accurate and 
profound, It must be accurate else it is not 
scholarly at all. A few years ago in a conversa- 
tion with a professor of a foreign university 
concerning the head of one of the colleges, the 
professor remarked that the vice-chancellor 
was deficient in scholarship because once ina 
while he made aslip in Latin prosody. It is 
readily acknowledged that such criticisms are 
often puerile, but they illustrate the point I 
have in view. One of the dangers to accurate 
scholarship is the tendency to remove the dis- 
tinctly disciplinary studies trom our colleges 
and universities. There is danger of too much 
devotion to the practical branches as distin- 
guished from the educating branches. I am 
pleased to say that our friends who insist on 
what they term a practical or modern education 
still remain loyal to the stately old Roman 
tongue. Latin, which has been for centuries 
the language of scholars, in which is still to be 
found ‘the choicest productions of saints and 
sages, is still spared to us. Long may it remain 
to train the coming students in the intricacies 
et language formation, and may the subjunc- 
tive mood never grow dim in the memory of 
the rising generation! 

We cannot, however, speak so hopefully of its 
venerable sister, the Greek. 


Greek is Now the Point of Attack 


of those who would advocate an exclusively mod- 
ern education. A few years ago a distinguished 
statesman of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts in an address before the most ancient of 
American universities attacked it most elo- 
quently and vigorously,and the cry has been 
taken up all slong the line, and a thousand 
voices exclaim, ‘“‘ Down with the Greek !” That 
wise instructor of public opinion, the press, has 
given it wide currency, and it is oracularly an- 
nounced that Greek must disappear and that 
French and German must take its place. No one, 
I think, ventures to urge its exclusion from the 
higher institutions of learning, but they would 
degrade it from the high position it has hither- 
to held. It may be necessary,this utilitarian 
school of thought tells us, for the preacher or 
professor, but it is not important for the doctor 
or lawyer or those engaged in the practical pro- 
fessions of life. I havea different view of prac- 
tical life from that here indicated. A lawyer 
should know more than the terminology and 
details of his profession — he should understand 
the fundamental principles which underlie all 
law; a physician should be grounded in all the 
truths and principles which underlie his profes- 
sion. The same is true of the statesman and the 
minister of the Gospel. Each should bring to 
the details of his profession the best mental and 
moral furnishing within his reach. Whatever will 
best discipline his powers is the best preparation 
for the mastership of the details of his particular 





duties. More than this, the scholar should be able 
to make excursions in other fields and walk with 
firm and easy tread in the broadest domain of 
thought. That Greek, both historically and as 
& language, promotes the choicest culturé, no 
one questions. It is the nearest perfection of all 
the languages, and offers the finest field for ex- 
ercise in the most delicate forms of expression. 
German is a noble language, but must yield even 
in the view of the German scholar to its elder 
sister, the Greek. French, with its terseness 
and freshness, cannot be compared with Greek. 
Sanscrit, which is so grand in its etymological 
structure, is deficient in syntax, and must yield, 
in ite finer disciplinary advantages, to the 
Greek. 

It is in this language that the Divine Reve- 
lation has come down to us, and through ite 
precious words the world studies the doctrine 
of salvation. Nor is it a dead language; true, 
the modern Greek has not the fineness of text- 
ure of the ancient classics, but in its essential 
characteristics Greek is alive today. Geldart, on 
“* Modern Greek,” says: — 


‘* It is a strange and unparalleled fact that one 
of the oldest known saeueges of the world, a 
jan; in which the loftiest and 
thoughts of the t , the 
thinkers, the noblest, holiest, and best of 
teachers have directly or indirectly found their 
utterance in the far-o 


ages of a hoar reed 
should be at this day the living speech of mill- 
ions throughout the east of Europe, and various 
— of Asia Minor and Africa; that it should 
ve survived the fall of empires, and risen 
in and again from the ruin of uered 
cities, deluged but never drowned by floods of 
inv: bar Romans, » Blave 
Goths and Vandals, Avars, Huns, Franke an 
Turks; often the language of the vanquished, 
yet never of the dead; with features seared with 


her and service, yet still essentially the same; 
tinct with the fire of life, and beautiful with 
the memory of the it: 


With respect to the 
prac! , 1 may re- 
mind those who are accessible to no other argu- 
ment than that of direct utility, that a compe- 
acq ith modern Greek will ob- 
viate the necessity of engaging an int 
when traveling in Greece, » Egypt, and 
Greek, as the languege of the 
most thriving and mercantile race, medium 
ot communication between many of the various 
nations of the Hast.” 


Do not imagine that my advocacy of Greek is 
due to any lack of appreciation of those other 
studies, Science, Literature and Philosophy, 
which are so essential to high scholarship. To 
those who work in these fields, so rich in résults 
and promise for the future,I pay my willing 
homage. I speak, however, because it represents 
the high disciplinary training which I am urg- 
ing, and also because in the large family it is the 
overlooked and neglected child which claims 
the parents’ special care,and there is danger 
that Greek is being overlooked in modern train- 
ing. And something, too, may be tolerated in 
one whose scholastic life has largely been given 
toa study of this language. 

It must not be supposed that when the details 
of disciplinary studies are forgotten, their value 
has departed. Mathematics has not lost value 
when its reasonings have grown dim in the 
memory and its formulas are no longer ap- 
plied. Because in practical life one may have 
forgotten even the declensions, it is not thereby 
proven that they were not of the highest value. 
Déderlein (quoted by Donaldson) says: — 


“ As the sculptor, when he has finished his 
statue, does not hesitate to break up his model 
(the most troublesome part of his work), so the 
grove-sp man does not forget or lay aside what 

was taught at school until he has derived the 
full advantage from these studies. He may fail 
to nize their unseen fruits, but he cannot 


them, for his lessons have s' he 


erad trengt 

ened his mind {n learning and thinking, just as 
his exercise in the playground braced and nvig- 
orated his body.” 


Iam well convinced that so long as highest 
poetry shall be read, so long as oratory shall be 
cherished, so long as philosophy shall demand 
and receive the study of mankind, so long as the 
beautiful in art and literature shal] be admired 
among men, so long must scholars appreciate 
and cherish Greek. 

In the great empire of thought, science and 
philosophy, literature and language, the ancient 
and modern are harmoniously blended, and he 
who would reach the scholarship tor which I am 
pleading must know the best of each of them, 
although his exhaustive studies and attainments 
are confined to one or two departments. I do 
not raise the question as to the line of studies 
each one should choose, but insist only that no 
choice should exclude the noblest mental disci- 
pline. A friend who was himself a scholar and 
writer of books once said to me: ‘“‘ Why do you 
insist on students understanding the laws of 
the Greek accents? What difference will it 
make in reading Greek?” I replied: “The dif- 
ference between knowing and not knowing, so 
far as that subject is concerned, the difference 
between knowledge and ignorance.” Another 
friend said tome when a boy, urging me to ac- 
curacy: “ Anybody can know the great things of 
a subject; it is a characteristic of a scholar to 
understand all the minor points.” It is said of 
Victor Hugo that he spent much time on the 
minute details of his writings, even most care- 
fully correcting the punctuation. Scholarship is 
shown in the fineness of the texture of one’s 
knowledge rather than in the abundance of his 
information. 

But our scholarship must be profound as well 
as accurate. It must not only discuss profound 
subjects, but it must do so with the strongest 
possible intellectual force. A scholarship which 
devotes itself only to the commonplaces of life, 
te the triviel subjects of human thought, is far 
beneath its mission. It must concerp itself with 
the highest {problems of lite and destiny. It 
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must not rest with surface discussion; it must 
Ro to the bottom and separate the false trom the 
true with the precision of the artist who is not 
fo oa Soa the minute ot 

and ow in perfect and harmonious 
blending. 

Our schelarship should be broad as well as ac. 
curate and profound, There is a breadth that is 
only shallowness. At this point we will do wel 
to discriminate. In one view there is not 
so broad as scholarship. Its home is all jan. 
guages and inall lands. Wherever Civilization 
is assured, wherever thought is cultivated 
wherever truth is sought for its own sake, there 
is scholarship. It is broad, however, not 
in that it knows neither race nor country, but 
also in the fact that it includes all that a man 
needs to know, and all that the past ages have 
taught. I have to warn you against two Oppo- 
site tendencies in scholarship, both of which 
need to be carefully guarded in our thinking, 
They have been represented respectively as the 
telescopic and microscopic methods. The for- 
mer broadens the field of view, covers a large 
territory, and at last develops a man of wonder- 
ful information, but often with feeble insight 
into the great underlying laws of thought ana 
life. The other has been called the microscopic 
method, and that, too, in its minutest details, 
It is at this polat that the foreign system of 
training is greatly different from our own. In 
many cases the field of study is so narrow as to 
make it impossibleto procure results of highest 
value. This method is well described by Mr, 
Frederic Harrison. He says: “A hundred years 
ago, @ naturalist was a man who, having mas- 
tered some millions of observations, had, if he 
possessed a mind of vigor, some idea of what 
nature is. Now there are millions of billions of 
possible observations, all in many different sci- 
ences,and as no human brain can deal with 
them, men mark off a small plot, stick up a no- 
tice to warn off intruders, and dig for observa- 
tions there. And so a naturalist, now, often 
knows nothing about nature, but devotes him- 
self to a one-hundredth or one-thousandth part 
of nature.” The same observation will apply to 
the microecopic study of a particular language. 
There must be a minute discussion of the intri- 
cacies of a language in order to its complete 
mastery, but it must always be connected with 
the broader study of language. The species is 
always included in the genus, and a knowledge 
of the one is necessary to a thorough compre- 
hension of the other. 

There should be a wise balancing between the 
general scholar and those devoted to special de- 
partments. On all subjects there must be a call 
for specialists; we do not undervalue them; in 
their own realm they may and should speak with 
authority. Buta constant and exclusive devo- 
tion to one branch tends to a narrowness of 
view and a weakening of the faculties of com- 
parison not favorable to the best judgment, es- 
pecially on things outside of one’s own sphere. 
Sometimes, too, the most scientific experts dif- 
fer in their view of the same questions of fact. 
Ina recent criminal case in New York experts of 
the highest reputation were sworn on opposite 
sides who flatly contradicted each other; so much 
so that the attention of the public was called to 
the anomaly, and it was disposed to dismiss all 
expert testimony as untrustworthy. Such a con- 
clusion is far too sweeping, but it is sate to say 
that acquaintance with the whole domain of 
thought will add to the value of special studies 
and give increased force to the conclusions of 
specialists. 

Our scholarship should be modest. Dogma- 
tism is not scholarly, and rarely accompanies 
its highest forms. You can often detect the 
weakness of a man’s training by the boldness 
of his assertions. It is astonishing to notice the 
recklessness with which many of the so-called 
leaders of the intellectual world make state- 
ments which have been again and again re- 
tuted, and which prove to be on their part 
merely the resurrection of corpses and not real 
persons. Who that has had the privilege of 
meeting the late Professor Ezra Abbott and 
Prof. James Hadley, who have done so much to 
advance scholarship at home and to win recog- 
nition for American scholarship abroad, was 
not impressed with their exceeding simplicity 
and modesty? How kind they were to others, 
and how ready to help their younger brethren 
whose lines of study were similar to their own! 
The late French scientist Pasteur, who is hon- 
ored by the world whom his investigations have 
blessed and to whom the government of France 
has voted a military funeral, was so modest and 
retiring that he was scarcely known outside of 
his laboratory. Among the eminent Hebraists 
and Old Testament students of our age was 
Professor Joseph Addison Alexander, who was 
instructor in Hebrew in Princeton Theological 
Seminary several years before he was licensed as 
a preacher. His reputation was so high in this 
department that when, according to the custom 
of the church, it was necessary to appoint 
committee to examine him in Hebrew, very few 
were willing ‘to undertake it. The committee 
was finally selected,and they proceeded with 
some timidity to the work. To one of their ear- 
liest questions he promptly answered that he 
did not know, to the great astonishment of all. 
The facts were that he did not accept the ordi- 
nary statements of the grammars and was uD- 
certain of the facts,and without explanation 
promptly answered that he did not know. The 
same is true of all great scholars — their sim- 
plicity and modesty are their most striking 
characteristics 


must be Ohristian. There is « 
prevailing belief that scholarship will be ad- 
vanced when it becomes entirely separated from 
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religion and religious thought. This would ex- 
giude the Scriptures as a study from our insti- 
tations of learning. It is to be conceded that 
there are dangers lest this purpose be carried 
out. Gradually the Scriptures and Christianity, 
gs subjects of study, are being excluded from 
the curriculum. Canon Liddon, of Oxtord Uni- 
versity, referring to this secularizing 

in that seat of learning, says: ‘Oxford, w 

has been the home of religion for a thousand of 
years, might as well have been organized by a 
olub of yesterday.” Our topic does not lie in 
the relation of the Scriptures to religion, but in 
their relation to scholarship. I affirm that high 
and broad scholarship is not possible without 
the study of the Christian religion and the 
Scriptures which declare it. What would you 
think of a man claiming to be a scholar who 
had never read Socrates, Plato or Virgil, who 
had not come in touch with the leading spirits 
in science, philosophy and literature, who had 
not, in other words, become acquainted with the 
masters of thought in the secular realm? Who 
have influenced the world more than Abraham, 
Moses, John, Paul, and the Master Christ? The 
lives and statements of these remarkable histor- 
ic characters are written in a book called the 
Bible. Can he bea scholar who is ignorant of 
these persons, their history and their writings ? 
The highest comprehension of art is closed to 
him who does not know the incidents in the 
life of Christ; no complete comprehension of 
history is possible without understanding that 
Life which has so entered into the life of the 
nations. Literature is permeated through and 
through with the thoughts and principles of 
Christianity, and only by knowing the divine 
oracles can it be fully understood and appreci- 
ated. If the education of a man is one-sided 
and incomplete because he has no knowledge of 
the works of science, it must also be incompléte 
if he does not include extended and systematic 
training in the Christian religion. The Bible 
should be studied with the utmost care, not 
merely because it contains the true doctrines of 
religion, but also because it is so essential toa 
complete education. 

The scholarship of which I have been speak- 
ing is the coadjutor of true religion. Religion 
and broad scholarship are friends, not foes. 
They have ever been joined hand in hand. The 
decay of the best type of scholarship will mean 
the decay of the interest of mankind in those 
deep and fundamental discussions which are the 
essential atmosphere of all deep thinkers. 
Scholarship is not necessary for the highest en- 
joyment of the blessings of the Gospel; this is 
the common heritage of all mankind under the 
Gospel dispensation. But he who would under- 
stand the profound teachings of the Word of 
God, who would penetrate its deepest philos- 
ophy, who would exhibit divine truth in those 
higher forms which must ever be acceptable to 
the enlightened world, must bring to this stady 
the finest training and the most rigid disci- 
pline. 

No discussion of scholarship can be complete 
which does not include 


Its Relations to Practical Life. 


Many think that the only mission of the scholar 
isto sit in the monastic seclusion of his books, 
having no interest in the world in which he lives 
save to criticise and to condemn it. It is a com- 
mon error that the scholar is one who digs roots 
and makes investigations, and that to be an ac- 
complished scholar he should have little to do 
with the great busy world in which we live. A 
few references to well-known names in various 
departments of human activity will help us to 
appreciate rightly its value. 

There is no place where pure genius has so 
wide a place as in literature, Literature differs 
from science in that it is the product of the 
inner life and varies with the changing condi- 
tions of human thought and activity. Science 
is chiefly concerned with facts, and is the result 
of investigation rather than introspection. In 
literature genius has a wide place and the broad- 
est possible scope. Yet it will be found that on 
the whole the works of men of genius are 
matched and more than matched by the produc- 
tions of men of scholarship. 

Burns is the child of nature. His ‘* Cotter’s 
Saturday Night ” will ever remain among the 
choicest specimens of English sentiment and 
verse. It has awakened the tenderest memories 
of home life throughout the whole English- 
speaking world. He wrote much that was beau- 
tifal, but it was not sustained. He will ever 
occupy 4 very high place among English writers 
as the “ Poet of the People.” Homer, the author 
of the greatest epic of history, wove tho legends 
of ancient Greece in forms which stir the soul. 
He rose so far above ordinary men that we have 
no one with whom to compare him. These were 
men of genius to whom there were no rules an 
otf whom there are no rivals. " 

On the other hand, Dante was a great student. 
The historians of his life tell us that he*was a de- 
vourer of books, and delighted in abstruse spec- 
ulations. What majesty, what breadth, are in his 
writings ! How he brings all history and all the 
science of his time and weaves it into his great 
moving pictures of the unseen world | The an- 
notations of his works by scholars and thinkers 
show how broad was the range of his knowl- 
edge and how deep his researches in the mines of 
human learning. Dante without high scholar- 
ship would have been s wonderful poet, but 
Dante with scholarship still holds under his 
Sway the ripest culture of mankind. 

The same may be said of Virgil. How he en- 

from 


his verse so that for both form and sentiment 
he must be studied forall time. He is the poet 
of stateliness and of the ripest culture of the 


verse, touched by highest genius, enriched with 
history, poetry, philosophy, broadened by con- 
tact with the great political and religious con- 
vulsions of his age, produced “ Paradise Lost.” 
Tt is a poem that many praise, and, it must be 
acknowledged ,that fewer read. Those of you who 
have undertaken to read it with care have found 
how difficult it is to penetrate the deep meaning 
or to understand ite choice and delicate allu- 
sions without an acquaintance with a broad 
range of literature, and without a knowledge of 
the scientific conceptions of his time. It is 
only when some competent student has opened 
to view the threads of gold that you begin to 
comprehend the vast resources of him who wove 
this fabric of beauty and majesty. 

The imperial Shakespeare can only be referred 
to in this connection. I would not venture to 
epeak at length of him whose writings claim 
the homage of the world. He has been sup- 
posed to have been a physician, lawyer, phi- 
losopher, and it is almost impossible to tell 
which were greater, his surpassing genius or his 
wonderful knowledge. 

Then, too, if we examine the prose writers 
which remain to us of the classic period of Eng- 
lish literature, we will find that bat little has 
endured which is not the work of scholars. 
“ Addison’s Walk,” at Oxford, isa place where 
the visitor loves to linger while he meditates on 
this master of choice English. Atan early age 
Addison became a writer of Latin poems, and 
was ever a careful and painstaking student. 
Macaulay was not only an intellectual prodigy, 
but he also had most carefully cultivated his 
powers from boyhood. The rich references in his 
ringing sentences are an attestation not only of 
a carefully trained intellect, but of a richly fur- 
nished mind. The value of scholarship in lit- 
erature applies also in relation to oratory. 
Cicero, the greatest of Roman orators, was thor- 
oughly educated in all the learning of his time. 
He studied Greek with care, and his style was 
no doubt molded by his familiarity with its 
masterpieces. He pursued his studies under 
eminent professors and listened to great orators, 
and thus were formed those productions with 
which classical students become acquainted. 
These are some specimens of the practical effects 
of training in literary productiveness. 

Has the scholar made no impression in the 
field of heroic action also? Do we not recall 
that Socrates won distinction as a soldier, and 
also how some of the old poets were soldiers 
and “endured hardness?” Are we not famil- 
jar with the fact that in all final conflicts the 
man of broad training came to the front? Do 
we not Know that in our own war the men who 
finally did the work were chiefly those who 
brought the results of their professional educa- 
tion with them to the field of strife? 

Pablic life, too, opens a great field for edu- 
cated men. Here is a place where training and 
knowledge have fullest play. 1p difficult prob- 
lems which are ever presenting themselves to 
the consideration of statesmen, no one can be a 
wise guide who has not thoroughly studied the 
history of nations and the progress of civiliza- 
tion. Statesmanship is so connected with cus- 
toms and manners, with language and litera- 
ture, that a statesman cannot be at his best 
without familiarity with them. In this connec- 
tion I mention foreign names only well known 
tous. They could readily be multiplied in the 
history of our own country. For many years 
there sat in the British Parliament two rival 
chieftains in statesmanship — Beaconsfield and 
Gladstone. Both were men of education; both 
were literary men of a high order. Beacons- 
field, cold, critical and cynical, ever ready to 
laugh at the world’s follies and yet trying to 
cure the world’s ills, a strange combination of 
Jew and Uhristian, conservative and progress- 
ive, was at once repressive and aggressive. 
There, too, was Gladstone, his great rival, whose 
name is still a synonym for scholarship and 
conscience. While guiding the ship of state, he 
would discuss science with Huxley, literature 
with Morley, theology with Liddon. He is at 
home in all realms of knowledge and govern- 
ment. Four times Prime Minister of England, 
at the age of 84 he resigned his position as the 
leader of the Liberal Party of England, and 
championship of one of the greatest movements 
of history. In his old age he is devoting his in- 
tellectual powers to a defence of the faith of the 
Gospel. He is a man toward whom the attitude 
of many of his countrymen, because of his 
opinions, is coldly critical, but of whom all 
Englishmen are justly proud. What enabled 
that man to hold his place as the first of states- 
men and scholars for perhaps more than half a 
century? First of all, his wonderful ability; 
and, secondly, and very largely, Christ Church 
College, Oxford, where he was educated. In the 
fiela of practical achievement scholarship has 
ite fitting place. 

This scholarship should be an essential factor 
in ministerial education. The minister should 
master, so far as possible, all those subjects 
which constitute finished scholarship in the 
view of educated men. About three years ago 
the Oriental Congress assembled in London. Its 
president, I think, was the distinguished San- 
scrit scholar, Professor Max Miiller. In ne 
nouncing a paper written for the occasion by 
Mr. Gladstone, who was then Prime Minister of 
Bngland, the president said: “This Society has 
had for ite patrons, princes and other distin- 
guished men, but it is the first time in its bis- 





pears among us asascholar among scholars.” 
I would have our Gospel ministry competent to 
appear wherever men meet for scholarly pur- 
suits, and to take part in them, if necessary, as 
scholars among scholars. 

I have thus far spoken of the characteristics of 
all true scholarship, which apply with equal 
force to ministerial scholarship. But ministe- 
tial scholarship involves more than this. It 
should not only be related to scholarship in 
general, of which [ have been speaking, but, in 
the second place, should include 


A Thorough Professional Training. 

The ministry is not alone a profession, it is also 
adivine vocation. Preparation for it, however, 
is subject to the same laws that govern other 
professions. There is no important pursuit at 
the present time which does not involve special, 
technical preparation, and the ministry should 
be no exception. At this point we meet a ques- 
tion raised by some of our honored educators 
and ministers, I have been informed that some 
of them say to young men who are passing out 
from college: “ Thus far you have done wisely; 
you have laid a foundation of scholarship, and 
we advise you to enter an Annual Conference at 
once.” These represent what I will 
call the classical period of ministerial education, 
for it will be remembered that the primary pur- 
pose of establishing our own earlier colleges and 
those of our sister denominations was to raise 
up an educated ministry. Professional training 
in all the great professions is of comparatively 
recent date. Doctors and lawyers formerly se- 
cured their preparation in the office of some one 
in the active practice of his profession, Now 
medical and law schools abound everywhere. 
Formerly in the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional churches the young minister was edu- 
cated under the supervision of some pastor 
whom he aided in his pastoral work. In our 
own church the circuit system of educating our 
young ministers prevailed until recent times, and 
many of our older ministers still doubt whether 
the change constitutes real progress. The School 
of Theology of Boston University, which I am 
now addressing, as is well known, is the oldest 
theological school of our denomination. 

There is some danger lest our young ministers 
be drawn away from full professional training 
by what we think to be unwise counsel, or by 
some of the supposed substitutes fora full course 
of study under competent professors. The facil- 
ities which are offered in other modes of train- 
ing are of great value in the way of stimulus 
and of supplementary information, and should 
be highly appreciated, but they cannot take the 
place of the persistent ‘ grind ’’ of a full course 
in aschool of theology. When a young man is 
about to leave college, the question is raised by 
himself and his friends whether he should at 
once enter upon the active ministry, or whether 
he should enter a school of theology. It fa 
serious question, and he is justified in giving it 
serious consideration. How much advice he asks, 
and how varied the answers he receives, every 
studeut before me well knows. A few years ago 
a prominent Methodist preacher whose son was 
about to graduate from one of our colleges, 
asked me what advantages his son would re- 
ceive from a theological education. I suggested 
to him as modestly as I could that three years 
spent in study in the great fields of Christian 
thought, under the care of men thoroughly 
trained for this work and exclusively devoted to 


it, might prove of some advantage even to a 
graduate of college. 

The necessity tor thorough professional train- 
ing on the part of our ministry is shown in our 
vows of ordination, as well as in the history of 
the church. The church asks every candidate 
before she confers upon him the full authority 
ot his office whether he is ready to banish all er- 
roneous and strange doctrines contrary to God's 
Word, and he answers,‘ Yes.”” How much is 
asked and implied in that answer? The doo- 
trines contrary to God’s Word are critical, pro- 
found and far-reaching. They connect them- 
selves with the original languages, science and 
philosophy. The preacher cannot read the first 
chapter of Genesis without confronting the 
great scientific discussions of the age. He can- 
not read the Old Testament or the New in their 
original tongues without meeting questions 
which will task his knowledge of Oriental lan- 
guages and of the laws-of criticism. This con- 
dition of critical inquiry has always been true of 
the ministry to a greater or less degree, and 
hence the history of the church is largely the 
history of her scholars. Indeed, in the earlier 
days of Christianity, scholarship was almost en- 
tirely scholarship in the ministry. A few years 
ago we commemorated, as a church, the centen- 
nial of the death of John Wesley. The greatest 
evangelist of his century is now conceded to 
have been one of the foremost scholars of the 
century. What a blaze of Biblical learning 
broke forth with the Wesleyan reformation! 
The names of the Wesleys, Adam Clarke, Ben- 
son, Richard Watson and John Fletcber at once 
come to our minds. They have been our teach- 
ers for a hundred years, and they are our teach- 
ers still. But theological scholarship has great- 
ly advanced, and requires new methods to meet 
the changed conditions. 

While it isastrue in ministerial training as 
elsewhere that theclogical scholarship may be 
secured apart from these schools, yet in them is 
its proper home and where its ripest training 
should be found. The theological school pos- 
sesses the appliances, such as instructors and 
libraries, which are so necessary for exact scho!l- 

tf arship. The student is not merely the recipient 
of what his professors may communicate, but he 
is also to become an investigator in the various 
departments of theological and Biblical learn- 
ing. To this end he needs three things — in- 
struction, guidance and inspiration. In no 
other place are facilitios so well adapted to these 
purposes as in the school of theology. (1) In 
this school he will get a survey of the whole 
field. It isa great thing to have outlines, (2) 
The critical questions which are current will bs 
brought to his notice under the eye of those 
who are experts in the several departments, and 
who will guard him from the errors incident to 
immature and perhaps partisan scholarship. 
Many a man eminent in the world would have 
been saved to the church and to Christianity if 
at the critical period of his intellectual and spir- 
itual life he had had near him a ‘wise and able 
coupselor, (3) He will get the impetus that 
comes from contact with others engaged in the 
same pursuits. It is the testimony of many ot 
our most successful men that they were profited 
almost as much in their course of study by their 
contact with their fellow-students as by the in- 
structions of the lecture-room. (4) He will 
gain rich experiences in the religious life which 
can be gained nowhere else. Iam well aware 
how frequently young ministers are exhorted 
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not to lose their religion in a theological sem- 
inary. It is certainly a wise advice to any one 
in any piace, but my observation is that this 
period of school life is richest in spiritual 
growth, 

The Church, recognizing the importance of 
the trast committed to these institutions in 
training her future ministry, has filled the pro- 
fessors’ chairs with men in whom she has im- 
plicit confidence, and she presents to them the 
choicest of her young men and enjoins upon 
them to train them for her service. What en- 
larged vision comes to a student when he has 
once seriously entered upon his theological 
studies! Perhaps when he left his home he 
wondered whether it was possible for a 
school of theology to furnish him occupation 
for three years; but his vision enlarges until, 
when his course is completed, he realizes to his 
astonishment that he is still in the vestibule of 
the great temple of theological learning. These 
schools include in their courses of study ex- 
egetical, systematic, historical and practical 
theology, together with such cognate studies 
as are necessary to make the minister of the 
Gospel thoroughly furnished for his great mis- 
sion. 

In this presence I need not enlarge on the 
great responsibility entrusted to these institu- 
tions, and on the great results accomplished by 
them in elevating our theological scholarship 
and in advancing the whole character of our 
ministerial training. 

In the third place, we will mistake if we imag- 
ine that a graduation at a school of theology, 
however excellent, means 


The Consummation of Ministerial Education. 


There is a further education which cannot be ob- 
tained in any inst:tution of learning. The stu- 
dent’s highest training has only begun when he 
has entered upon the active duties of the minis- 
try. In the performance of his special functions 
he will meet other teachers whose influence on 
his theological attainments will prove not in- 
ferior to that of the faculty from whose care he 
has just graduated. There is a manifoldness 
about ministerial education certain aspects of 
whieh can only be met amid his new environ- 
ments, Scholarship even is not at its best if 
sought in the studyonly. The minister goes 
out into a world which is waiting a message 
trom God, and which is anxiously inquiring 
whetber he is in possession of the sacred de- 
posit of divine truth. As he stands in the pul- 
pit and looks upon a people pleadingly asking 
him, “ What have you for us today out of the 
Word of Life?” he is environed by a new at- 
mosphere. He is supposed by his people to have 
reached a position of knowledge and experience 
in sacred things to which they have not at- 
tained. It is a grand yet awful position when 
one stands as the voice of God to sinful men. 
In these contacts of the ministry with the peo- 
ple, with saints and sinners, with the joyful and 
the sad, the true minister will find his must val- 
uable post-graduate course, When he has dis- 
covered the great depths of human sin he can 
interpret with fuller significance the words of 
the Master, ‘I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners, to repentance.” ‘‘ God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son 
that whosoever believeth in Him might net per- 
ish, but have everlasting life.” When he has 
laid his own dear ones away in the earth, or has 
attempted to comfort others, there will come to 
him expositions of the 15th chapter of 1st Co- 
rinthians such as he never perceived when sit- 
ting under the most critical exegetical lecture. 
When his soul has been absorbed in heavenly 
contemplation, the apocalyptic visions of the 
New Jerusalem have been invested with new 
beauty. Not long ago a summer theological 
school was being conducted not far from the 
room in which the cultivated and pious wife of 
a minister was passing through the sorrows of 
an agonising sickness. Her husband could not 
attend ali the lectures of the eminent scholars 
who were there, and some one asked him why 
he did not go. He said he received more theol- 
ogy in that sick-room than he could get from 
any lectures delivered in the theological school. 
Some one having complimented Martin Luther 
as @ great preacher, he said, after a visit to a 
poor woman who was a great sufferer: ‘‘ What 
am I but a great wordy preacher compared with 
this great doer?” The Gospel is never so 
sweet as when it has been wrought out in a hu- 
man life. What I am anxious to impress is this: 
that no man, however scholarly, can be at his 
beet in theological training even, until he has 
been polished by those hard contacts in the 
midst of which the theological giante of the 
world have been trained. 

I need scarcely remind you that the great 
works which form the permanent standards of 
theological thought have been wrought out 
amid the everyday cares and responsibilities of 
the ministry. Wesley’s works were written 


while bearing responsibilities sufficient to 


weigh down a dozen ordinary men, and while 
preaching daily and traveling on horseback 
thousands of miles a year. Jobn Calvin’s exe- 
getical works and his theological system were 
prepared in the midst of overwhelming cares 
and responsibilities. Jonathan Edwards, while 
a missionary to the Stockbridge Indians, pro- 
duced his immortal work on the “ Will,” which 
placed him among the great philosophical 
thinkers of all the ages. Dr. Scrivener, one of 
the great masters of textual criticism in Eng- 
land, laid the foundations of his scholarly life 
while ministeriag to Yorkshire miners, and he 
continued his critical labors amid the cares of 
The real life one lives in 








contact with the world is itself a school for 
high ministerial education. 

Finally, the real purpose of ministerial schol- 
arship is to be found in its relation to 


Practical Usetuiness in the Kingdom of Christ. 


For what purpose has the church endowed her 
institutions of learning ? Is it merely to make 
scholars who shall fill the chief places in the 
church? Not so; it is to elevate mankind, The 
late Prof. John Stuart Blackie, deeply interested 
for the poor crofters of Scotland, is said te have 
remarked, “ Let Greek die, let Lapin.» gm 
but let humanity live!” In thus 

hear the voice not only of a Christ: Seve 
hear the voice of a genuine scholar. The theo- 
logical scholar of highest position never exhib- 
ite the spirit of the Christian scholar more nobly 
than when he bows with the sinner at the altar 
of prayer. He will be the best-trained minister 
who shall be able so to preach Christ as to win 
the most souls into the kingdom of our Lord. 

My observation is, that if you want hard 
workers in the ministry, if you desire self-sacri- 
fice for the Master, if you call for volunteers for 
the mission fields of great danger, you will find 
them nowhere else as readily as among the 
young men who have done their best to secure 
the attainments of which I have been speaking. 
Ministerial education has produced revivalists 
and reformers, men in every sphere of pastoral 
as well as scholastic life, men who have been 
ready to do and also to die for the Master. 

At the centre, however, of the whole discus- 
sion is the fact that if we would produce the 
ministerial scholarship of which we are speak- 
ing, our theological schools must have the right 
kind of men to educate. They must have con- 
secrated men, profoundly pious men. You will 
recall that when Demosthenes was asked to 
state the first characteristic of an orator, he 
said, “‘ The first, action; the second, action; the 
third, action.” If you inquire of me what is 
the qualification for a minister without which 
all other qualifications are powerless, I would 
say, first, piety; second, piety; third, piety. 
Philosophers are seeking what they call “ the 
unity of reality.” The unity of the whole sys- 
tem of ministerial training is found in men who 
have been called of God, and whose consecra- 
tion is proportionate to the dignity of the serv- 
ice. If I have said anything which would de- 
tract from the necessity of such consecration, I 
here and now withdraw such statement or im- 
plication. 

Some one may ask this question: ‘ls there 
room for so many educated ministers as the 
schools of the church are sending forth?’’ lt is 
not claimed, as already indicated, that formal 
professional training is the only road to great 
power and usefulness in the ministry. To do so 
would be to reflect unfa on many of our 
fathets, who; under God, us what we are, 
and also on the past history of our beloved 
charch. What has been said of Homer and 
Burns in literature niay be said of some of the 
most eminent preachers of the Gospel both of 
the past and of the present. They are men to 
whom there were no rules, and of whom there 
are no rivals. The answer to the question, 
however, is ready. Yes, there is abundance of 
room. I do not mean that the church is wait- 
ing to reward them with official dignity and 
lofty position. If you area theological scholar 
for place or pay, or if this is your chief ambi- 
tion, you do not belong to the class of whom I 
am speaking. My reference is to those who en- 
ter the Gorpel ministry because they have a di- 
vine call, and to whom any place is noble to 
which God, in His providence, may assign 
them. Be assured, however, that there is room 
for all true ministers. There is room in the re- 
sponsibilities of official life; there is room in 
colleges, universities and theological institu- 





should lead the hosts of God more needed than 
today. We need a man with the analytical 
acumen of an Augustine, with the blunt cour- 
age of a Luther, with the practical sagacity of a 
Wesley, with the piety of a Fletcher, a man at 
once scholarly and bold, wise and good, who 
shall, by God’s grace, revive primitive piety and 
restore to us the warmth and zeal of our Meth- 
odist fathers, and who shall emblazon upon his 
triumphal banner the words of the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles: ‘God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus C! ."? 

lam reminded in this presence of a scene 
which transpired at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary when the friends of the venerable Dr. 
Charles Hodge celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his professorship and the completion of 
his great work on Systematic Theology. It was 
@ royal occasion worthy of the great Professor. 
The theological schools of the church sent 
greetings, and his former students gathered 


_from near and from far. One of his favorite 


pupils, then a distinguished preacher, delivered 
the address. In concluding, he made a remark 
of great significance. { would not accept its 
apperent depreciation of the past, but it was 
rich in suggestiveness: “We must have better 
preachers, fathers ani brethren, even if we have 
fewer, though the hundreds become fifties, and 
the fifties become twenties, and out of them all 
we will place on the walls of Zion a man 
** One blast upon whose bugle-horn 
Were worth ten thousand men!’” 








How Shall It Be Explained ? 


8 it effrontery or inexcusable forgetfulness ? 

The Ohristian Witness in a recent issue says: 
“ We have always taught that all Christians are 
holy.” It would be much nearer the truth if 
it had said, we have always taught that only 
perfeet Christians are holy. A short time’ ago, 
when giving very careful editorial definition of 
terms, it said; ‘‘ Entire sanctification or holiness 
is the state of experience when the heart is 
cleansed from all sin,” “ Holiness indicates a 
state of perfect spiritual health.” In another 
issue it says: ‘‘ The kind of holiness we believe 
in gives perfect love which is Christian perfec- 
tion.” In still another it says: ‘‘ Holiness is the 
result of the consummation of perfect union 
with Jesus.” This is practically the uniform 
use of the word in its columns. Its reports of 
the “ holiness” camp-meetings are crowded 
with the exhortations of the preachers to the 
children of God to “ get holiness; ’’ those who 
are “seeking holiness”’ at the altar are con- 
stantly mentioned; and those who “ oppose 
holiness ”’ are vigorously condemned. Holiness 
in all this class of meetings and papers is con- 
tinually used as the synonym of entire sanctifi- 
cation. Yet no people declare more strenuously 
that all Christians are not entirely sanctified, 
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(Pronounced Hi-o-my.) 

The Australian Dry-Air Treatment 
by Inhalation of Hay Fever, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Diphtheria, Etc. 


Mass. Cuserans Eve anp Ear Inrinmary, } 
176 Charles Street, 

Boston, * MASS, February 11, 189 ) 
Il am _ wonderfully surprised with the eal of your 
Hyomei for bronchitis and bleeding of the lungs; and in 
cases of dull, heavy cough, with expectoration of adhe 
sive matter, it acts like magic. Hyomei, used by our 
patients with the Iifhaler we charged, has never Tailed 
to produce results, It is also the. greatest thing in 

the world for catarrh. I can recommend it to all. 

Yours truly, J. A. Gooarns. 
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the nose, It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpen- 
sive, and gives immediate relief, a. stops all Speneantic 
coughing nstantly, clears the voice 

and increases t thing capacity. 


BOOTH’S POCKET INHALER OUTFIT, 


Complete, by Mail, $1.00, 
ruber, Bea Pocket Inhaler, made of deodorized hard 
rubber uitifully polished, a bottle of Hyomel, a 
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send your address, ond. my pamphlet shall prove 
that ‘Hyomei does cure, Are you open to conviction ? 


R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., N. Y 
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At all grocery stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Soap 
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more convenient and economical for laundry and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 
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MAGBE COMBINATION HEATER 
here shown (for warm air and Hot Water), 
each received THE HIGHEST AWARD 


They ave honestly, carcfully and intelligently 


No one ean afford to keep house without 
& Magee Range and Furnace, becaase 
the saving in fuel and fed will pay 
many times their cost above any others 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
The name Magee carries our Guaran- 


tee of PERFECT SATISFACTION 


For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 
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A Memorial Window for Concord Biblical 
Institute. 
HE sight of the name Concord, N. H., will 
put many of our ministers into a remi- 
niscent state of mind. In this delightful city 
mapy a man who has since done noble work for 
the church, Jaid the foundation for his future 
success at the Biblical Institute — the first in- 
stitution of its kind in Methodism, and the 
honored predecessor of Boston University. 

The old Institute has disappeared, but the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, which at 
that time was closely associated with the Insti- 
tute, remains. Ite pews were occupied by the 
students, and its walls have echoed the same 
voices that have since been heard in all parts of 
this country and in our world-wide mission- 
fields. The church of such historic interest is 
now being repaired and modernized in various 
ways, and it is proposed to place in a prominent 
and permanent position in front of the church a 
window, with an inscription of a historic nat- 
ure, commemorative of the Biblical Institute. 
In order that all interested may have a part in 
this enterprise, it is proposed that all former 
students at the Institute who can do #0, con- 
tribute such a sum, large or small, as they see 
fit, towards this window. The quality of the 
window will depend in a measure upon the 
amounts thus received. Contributions may be 
sent to George OC. Roy, Concord, N. H., and a re- 
ceipt will be returned and a final account will be 
rendered when the window is secured. A nu- 
cleus of this fund has already been received. 

Pens gintigntn, please give this your attention. 

‘Burro Sow,’ Pastor. 
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WITHOUT PAIN. 


No Ether, Gas or Chloroform. By apply- 
ing our wonderful remedy to the gums any 
tooth can be extracted absolutely without 
pain. Recommended by physicians. Wur- 
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not to lose their religion in a theological sem- 
inary. It is certainly a wise advice to any one 
in any place, but my observation is that this 
period of school life is richest in spiritual 


growth. 

The Church, recognizing the importance of 
the trast committed to these institutions in 
training her future ministry, has filled the pro- 
tessors’ chairs with men in whom she has im- 
plicit confidence, and she presents to them the 
choicest of her young men and enjoins upon 
them to train them for her service. What en- 
larged vision comes to a student when he has 
once seriously entered upon his theological 
studies! Perhaps when he left his home he 
wondered whether it was possible for a 
school of theology to furnish him occupation 
for three years; but his vision enlarges until, 
when his course is completed, he realizes to his 
astonishment that he is still in the vestibule of 
the great temple of theological learning. These 
schools include in their courses of study ex- 
egetical, systematic, historical and practical 
theology, together with such cognate studies 
as are necessary to make the minister of the 
Gospel thoroughly furnished for his great mis- 
sion. 

In this presence I need not enlarge on the 
great responsibility entrusted to these institu- 
tions, and on the great results accomplished by 
them in elevating our theological scholarship 
and in advancing the whole character of our 
ministerial training. 

In the third place, we will mistake if we imag- 
ine that a graduation at a school of theology, 
however excellent, means 


The Consummation of Ministerial Education. 


There is a further education which cannot be ob- 
tained in any inst:tution of learning. The stu- 
dent’s highest training has only begun when he 
has entered upon the active duties of the minis- 
try. In the performance of his special functions 
he will meet other teachers whose influence on 
his theological attainments will prove not in- 
ferior to that of the faculty from whose care he 
has just graduated. There is a manifoldness 
about ministerial education certain aspects of 
whieh can only be met amid his new environ- 
ments. Scholarship even is not at its best if 
sought in the study only. The minister goes 
out into a world which is waiting a message 
trom God, and which is anxiously inquiring 
whether he is in possession of the sacred de- 
posit of divine truth. As he stands in the pul- 
pit and looks upon a people pleadingly asking 
him, “ What have you for us today out of the 
Word of Life?” he is environed by a new at- 
mosphere. He is supposed by his people to have 
reached a position of knowledge and experience 
in sacred things to which they have not at- 
tained. It is a grand yet awful position when 
one stands as the voice of God to sinful men. 
In these contacts of the ministry with the peo- 
ple, with saints and sinners, with the joyful and 
the aad, the true minister will tind his most val- 
uable post-graduate course, When he has dis- 
covered the great depths of human sin he can 
interpret with fuller significance the words of 
the Master, ‘‘ I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners, to repentance.” ‘‘ God so loved 
the world that He gave His only begotten Son 
that whosoever believeth in Him might net per- 
ish, but have everlasting life.” When he has 
laid his own dear ones away in the earth, or has 
attempted to comfort others, there will come to 
him expositions of the 15th chapter of 1st Co- 
rinthians such as he never perceived when sit- 
ting under the most critical exegetical lecture. 
When his soul has been absorbed in heavenly 
contemplation, the apocalyptic visions of the 
New Jerusalem have been invested with new 
beauty. Not long ago a summer theological 
school was being conducted not far from the 
room in which the cultivated and pious wife of 
a minister was passing through the sorrows of 
an agonising sickness. Her husband could not 
attend all the lectures of the eminent scholars 
who were there, and some one asked him why 
he did not go. He said he received more theol- 
ogy in that sick-room than he could get from 
any lectures delivered in the theological school. 
Some one having complimented Martin Luther 
as @ great preacher, he said, after a visit to a 
poor woman who was a great sufferer: ‘ What 
am I but a great wordy preacher compared with 
this great doer?” The Gospel is never so 
sweet as when it has been wrought out in a hu- 
man life. What I am anxious to impress is this: 
that no man, however scholarly, can be at his 
best in theological training even, until he has 
been polished by those hard contacts in the 
midst of which the theological giante of the 
world have been trained. 

I need scarcely remind you that the great 
works which form the permanent standards of 
theological thought have been wrought out 
amid the everyday cares and responsibilities of 
the ministry. Wesley’s works were written 
while bearing responsibilities sufficient to 
weigh down a dozen ordinary men, and while 
preaching daily and traveling on horseback 
thousands of miles a year. John Calvin’s exe- 
getical works and his theological system were 
prepared in the midst of overwhelming cares 





contact with the world is itself a school for 
high ministerial education. : 

Finally, the real purpose of ministerial schol- 
arship is to be found in its relation to 


Practical Usetuiness in the Kingdom of Christ. 


For what purpose has the church endowed her 
institutions of learning ? Is it merely to make 
scholars who shall fill the chief places in the 
church? Not so; it isto elevate mankind. The 
late Prof. John Stuart Blackie, deeply interested 
for the poor crofters of Scotland, is said to have 
remarked, “‘ Let Greek die, let philosophy die, 
but let humanity live!” In Cau, 
hear the voice not only of a , but we 
hear the voice of a genuine scholar.. The theo- 
logical scholar of highest position never exhib- 
ite the spirit of the Christian scholar more nobly 
than when he bows with the sinner at the altar 
of prayer. He will be the best-trained minister 
who shall be able so to preach Christ as to win 
the most souls into the kingdom of our Lord. 

My observation is, that if you want hard 
workers in the ministry, if you desire self-sacri- 
fice for the Master, if you call for volunteers for 
the mission fields of great danger, you will find 
them nowhere else as readily as among the 
young men who have done their best to secure 
the attainments of which I have been speaking. 
Ministerial education has produced revivalists 
and reformers, men in every sphere of pastoral 
as well as scholastic life, men who have been 
ready to do and also to die for the Master. 

At the centre, however, of the whole discus- 
sion is the fact that if we would produce the 
ministerial scholarship of which we are speak- 
ing, our theological schools must have the right 
kind of men to educate. They must have con- 
secrated men, profoundly pious men. You will 
recall that when Demosthenes was asked to 
state the first characteristic of an orator, he 
said, “ The first, action; the second, action; the 
third, action.” If you inquire of me what is 
the qualification for a minister without which 
all other qualifications are powerless, [ would 
say, first, piety; second, piety; third, piety. 
Philosophers are seeking what they call “ the 
unity of reality.”” The unity of the whole sys- 
tem of ministerial training is found in men who 
have been called of God, and whose consecra- 
tion is proportionate to the dignity of the serv- 
ice. If I have said anything which would de- 
tract from the necessity of such consecration, I 
here and now withdraw such statement or im- 
plication. 

Some one may ask this question: ‘ls there 
room for so many educated ministers as the 
schools of the church are sending forth?’’ It is 
not claimed, as already indicated, that formal 
professional training isthe only road to great 
power and usefulness in the ministry. To do so 
would be to reflect unfa on many of our 
fathers, who, under God, ie us what we are, 
and also on the past history of our beloved 
charch. What has been said of Homer and 
Barns in literature may be said of some of the 
most eminent preachers of the Gospel both of 
the past and of the present. They are men to 
whom there were no rules, and of whom there 
are no rivals. The answer to the question, 
however, is ready. Yes, there is abundance of 
room. I do not mean that the church is wait- 
ing to reward them with official dignity and 
lofty position. If you area theological scholar 
tor place or pay, or if this is your chief ambi- 
tion, you do not belong to the class of whom I 
am speaking. My reference is to those who en- 
ter the Goepel ministry because they have a di- 
vine call, and to whom any place is noble to 
which God, in His providence, may assign 
them. Be assured, however, that there is room 
for all true ministers. There is room in the re- 
sponsibilities of official life; there is room in 
colleges, universities and theological institu- 





tions which the church has established for 
service; room in the great mission- fields 
are now belting our world; room in our 
politan pulpits, which are asking for 
phe, = rus) paceman great fortresses 
our and to press forward the 
kingdom; but, above all, there is 
scholars in the dark places of our gr 
and on the frontiers of our country 
battles of civilization for the coming 
tions are being fought. We want more great men 
for small places; men who, like Paul, will stand 
with equal dignity and adaptability and address 
the culture of Athens and the rabble of Lystra. 
Ont of all this training of the college and theo- 
logical school we ought to produce grand and 
successful preachers of the Gospel. The world 
is waiting for men who can meet the exigencies 
ofour age. Never was a mighty man who 
should lead the hosts of God more needed than 
today. We need a man with the analytical 
acumen of an Augustine, with the blunt cour- 
age of a Luther, with the practical sagacity of a 
Wesley, with the piety of a Fletcher, a man at 
once scholarly and bold, wise and good, who 
shall, by God’s grace, revive primitive piety and 
restore to us the warmth and zeal of our Meth- 
odist fathers, and who shall emblazon upon his 
triumphal banner the words of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles: ‘God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’’ 

lam reminded in this presence of a scene 
which transpired at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary when the friends of the venerable Dr. 
Charles Hodge celebrated the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his professorship and the completion of 
his great work on Systematic Theology. It was 
a royal occasion worthy of the great Professor. 
The theological schools of the church sent 
greetings, and his former students gathered 
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from near and from far. One of his favorite 


pupils, then a distinguished preacher, delivered 
the address. In concluding, he made a remark 
of great significance. { would not accept its 
apparent depreciation of the past, but it was 
rich in suggestiveness: “We must have better 
preachers, fathers ani brethren, even if we have 
fewer, though the hundreds become fifties, and 
the fifties become twenties, and out of them all 
we will place on the walls of Zion a man 
“* One blast upon whose bugle-horn 
Were worth ten thousand men!'” 








How Shall It Be Explained ? 


8 it effrontery or inexcusable forgetfulness ? 

The Ohristian Witness in a recent issue says: 
“We have always taught that all Christians are 
holy.” It would be much nearer the truth if 
it had said, we have always taught that only 
perfect Christians are holy. A short time’ ago, 
when giving very careful editorial definition of 
terms, it said: ‘‘ Entire sanctification or holiness 
is the state of experience when the heart is 
cleansed from all sin.” ‘ Holiness indicates a 
state of perfect spiritual health.” In another 
issue it says: ‘‘ The kind of holiness we believe 
in gives perfect love which is Christian perfec- 
tion.” In still another it says: “‘ Holiness is the 
result of the consummation of perfect union 
with Jesus.” This is practically the uniform 
use of the word in its columns. Its reports of 
the “ holiness’”’ camp-meetings are crowded 
with the exhortations of the preachers to the 
children of God to “ get holiness; ” those who 
are “seeking holiness”’ at the altar are con- 
stantly mentioned; and those who “ oppose 
holiness ’’ are vigorously condemned. Holiness 
in all this class of meetings and papers is con- 
tinually used as the synonym of entire sanctifi- 
cation. Yet no people declare more strenuously 
that all Christians are not entirely sanctified. 
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For You. 








I Have Made Money 


For other people, to whom I can refer 
you and I am very sure that 


I Can Make Money 
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Write for particulars 
and references. 











OOODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO Ore) 


I have some 6°. Gold Bonds with 
unquestionable evidence as to their 
safety, to offer, can sell them this 
month at go. 
to hold them permanently, am_con- 
fident that I can sell them for you 
at Par within two years. 


CLARK J, BROWN, Treas., 
178 Devonshire Street, 










If you do not wish 
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Sarsaparilla 
It was the Only 
Sarsaparilla admitted 
At World’s Fair. 


AYER’S PILLS for the Liver. 








THE DOCTOR’S COLUMN. 


L. ©., St. Paul. — Am troubled with chronic pharyngi- 
tis and hoarseness. Am also weak and nervous. 
would you advise ? mega Wisi 
Take Pulmoli 
which follow care fe 
extract of the brain, in five drop doses, on the 
tongue, three times daily. A dose of Natrolith- 
ic Salts, once or twice a week, is advisable. 
A. E.G., Troy, N. ¥.— My food distresses me. How 


can I be relieved ? 

Take a ful of Gastrine after cach meal. 
- inte the sy wr a na highly 
reg . Avoid greasy an 
seasoned food, and pastry. ” aishly 
wi Very decotiod, "alse seta taste 0h ame 

Take a teaspoonful of Natrolithic Salts in a 
half-tumbler of hot water, half-hour before 


according to directions, 
Also e Cerebrine, 


breakfast, three times a week. Apply Eczemi- 
cure as directed. 

Miss Helena M., Newark. — Send name and 
address; will advise by mail. 


©. Fatinc Browy, A. M., M. D., 
Med, Dept., Col. Chem. Co., Washington, D ©. 





Specialties sold by 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL CO., Wash., D. C. 


THE ANIMAL EXTRACTS. 


CEREB &, From the Brain. MEDULLINE, 
~— = ARDINE, From the 
. Heart. A 5 YROIDINE, 

Dore ¥ . Two Drachma, $1.25. 

ECZEM E, For skin diseases, PETROLEINE, 
For rest the hair. LMOLINE, For throat 
and Jung 4 FEBRICIDE, For Malaria, Neu- 
ralsions ARR K. Catarrh. Hay Fever, 
GASTRIN i pepsi, NAT. LITHIOSALTS, 
ete - 

all Druggiste. (#11) Send for Literature. 





Asthma, 
Catarrh, 
Bronchitis, 


YIELD AT ONCE TO 


BOOTHS 


‘HYOMETL 


(Pronounced Hi-o-my.) 

The Australian Dry-Air Treatment 
by Inhalation of Hay Fever, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Diphtheria, Etc. 


Mass. Cuanrtante Eve anp Ear Inrinmary, ) 
No. 176 Charles Street, 

Boston, Mass., February 11, 1895. ) 
lam wonderfully surprised with the result of your 
Hyomei for bronchitis and bleeding of the lungs; and in 
cases of dull, heavy cough, with expectoration of adhe 
sive matter, it acts like magic. Hyomei, used by our 
patients with the Ihhaler well charged, has never failed 
to produce good results. It is also the greatest thing in 

the world for catarrh, I can recommend it to all. 

Yours truly, J. A. Googtns. 


BOOTH's 
Oi |HOME! 


The air, thoroughly charged with Myomei, is inhaled 
through the Pocket fohalen at the moat and, after per- 
meating the minutest air cells, is slowly exhaled through 
the nose. It is aromatic, delightful to inhale, inexpen- 
sive, and gives immediate relief, It stops all spasmodic 
coughing ——— clears the voice, expands the lungs, 
an tl hi i 


BOOTH’S POCKET INHALER OUTFIT, 


Complete, by Mail, $1.00, 
of Pocket Inhaler, made of deodorized hard 
autifully polished, a bottle of Hyomei, a 
os yp and full for using. If you are skep- 
tical, send your address, and my pamphlet shall prove 
that Hyomei does cure. Are you open to conviction? 
R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 2oth St., N. Y. 

NOTE: See the large “ Pass-it-on" advertisement 
in this + four weeks , and read the life of Mr 
R. 1. Booth in the issue af week before last. 
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$8.00 TO CALIFORNIA 
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Budeavor, 


'1. That it is 
slqeotved, hat sense of this Meeting that 
3. That we have heard with satisfaction of the ap- 


the’ Boe ty of Obristion Endeavor th consider the prob 
mio Se eben aa 
io the central oof the Board of Control of tee Eee 
The “Time Limit” will be discussed at the 
next meetin oe. Charles Parkhurst, ©. F. 
Rice, and John Galbraith. — 
Boston South District. 
Boston. — The Epworth a 
u 





are due the success of this pleasant - 


Boston, First Church. — Thirty were 
©. L. Goodell, the pastor, presobed inst Sunday 
L ell, 
morning the first of a series of on the 
Lord’s _ : ya y 8. mood, . D., “o 
occu next Sunday even’ Oct. 
ving. the Pot the University cermin. The 


worth pr ny recent! ve @ very enjoyable 
reception to the Boston Gniversity students. 

City Point, South Boston. —Six persons were 

m2 into the church on Oct. 6—3 


by letter, 2 on probation, 1 from probation into 
tall membership. Rev. W. A. Wood, pastor. 


Whitineville. — Under the leadership of the 
pastes, Rev. J. H. Tomeete, out-door services 
ve been held during the entire summer, The 
other churches have cordially co-operated. For 


. 6, was a t- 

noe poner eee aoe 
ans: & ani 

mon,and as a pactede” gave @ short Poe 


church finances. At the 
ent Conference year an ¢' was made by the 
officials to secure weekly-offering ges suf- 
ficient to cover current expenses, but on account 
of a deficit on the year provided for 


amount ( 
securing the amount needed in pledams for an- 
other year. In about twenty minutes §420 was 
raised, and much more could have been ob- 
tained had it been needed. The Su school 
took §50,the Ladies’ Circle $50, the 
925, and the rest was taken in 
subscriptions. The financial and 


look of this church is bright. At quarterly 
fer, Bors 


; 


ual out- 


conference the pastor, . 
4 received on probation and 5 in’ 
connection — 4 from probation and 1 wy wee. 


alarl titying, f the hole body does not 
y gra or w 
grow by the mere transferral of one member to 
enother part of the same body. Fa 7 
even ° 
Smith of this ony pene here his very interest- 
account of escape from Andersonville 
a It was heard by fully four hundred 


Grace. — On oe evening, Oct. 7, came 
the annual meeting of the Sunday-school board, 
and the following officers were elected for the 





sermons will be preached by Dr. J. M. Buckley 
in the afternoon,and Dr. 8. F. U in the 
. This building is one of the finest 


le in Gardner, and have later engage- 
te i y urches. 


Lowell ch The a 
tor, Rev. A. J. Hall, writes: ** Wise, judicious. 
h, Methodistic, are their methods. God 

owns efforts more and more.”’ 


Boston East District. 


Everett. — The silver anniversary of this 

church was to have been observed last Sunday. 

the celebration ~ + During the paste ix 
one week. 8 

months 60 have been 

church —. The pastor's salary has been 

in $300. v. W. H. Meredith, poster, 


Springfield District. 


Chicopee. — Oct. 5 was the twentieth anni- 
Bitentou the marriage of Judge and Mrs. L. B. 
k, who for years have been su- 
ensoae baring he peimsy Sparco ts 
mary ment. 
officers and teachers“ planned @ surprise and 
fi.¢ 5. Wetsel, in a nest sheesh cwapeenals 
. ©. J. @ neat s & 
set trom the teachers; Mr. F.'L. Sibley, in 
@ most facetious and dramatic manner, present- 
ed a ridiculously large cup and saucer; and the 
brought letters from other py bed 
ith them in Sunday- 
Hanaford, of Allston, sent 
two beautiful books. Mrs. Gould, widow of the 
late Rev. Albert Gould, whose home is with her 
oo Mrs, F. H. Norton, has had a long and 
pain iliness, being confined to her room and 
t most intimate friends for 





3 


months. 
Grace, — Mr. N. 8, Greet, of Somerville, gave 
a chalk-talk—‘ Where is Heaven?” —the 


even f Sept. 22. It was spoken of as bein, 
ns . Rev. EB. P. Werviok wes one of the 
speakers at Thompeonvilie, Conn., Sept. 24, at a 


Merrick.— This charge has both its obstacles 
and its com features. Among the lat- 
ter are the p romeny mes in which most of the 


and a general 
condition of harmony; of the former, the chief 
is that, being a railroad town, but few of the 
men who support the church can be present at 
services. Rev.and Mrs. ©. 8. Best are happily 
and successfully adjusted to all the conditions 
and are doing good work. 


Southampton. — Rev. E. B. Abercrombie gave 


Union.” Pastor A mbie spent his vacation 
= and in Rhode Island, visiting rela- 


West Worthington.— Revival meetings have 
recently been held, in which the pastor, Rev. 
WF. Hale, wea assisted by Rev. N- L. Porter, 


(Continued on Page 12.) 








Ivory SOAP 


It FLoaTts 


At all grocery stores east of the Rocky Mountains two sizes of Ivory Soap 
are sold; one that costs five cents a cake, and a larger size. The larger cake Is the 
more convenient and economical for laundry and general household use. If your 
Grocer is out of it, insist on his getting it for you. 


on easy 


e POND PIANO payments 


If no dealer sells our pianos in your vicinity, write us. 
Our Easy Payment Plan is simple, easy and fair. Let 
us mail you an explanation of it. Three years to pay for 
your piano, if desired. Slightly used pianos at reduced 
prices. Catalogue «nd full information sent promptly (free). 
Before buying elsewhere write us and save money. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


183 Tremont St. (Masonic Temple), BOSTON, MASS. 




















Its SCREW and PLUNGE LIFT for regulating 
> Wick; Lift Attachment for LIGHTING without 
>removing Chimney; Simericiry of Design for 


; Rewicking, and Cleanliness combine to make the 


MILLER 


, 
4 
Lamp 
SSUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
5 All rts Interchangeable, any of them ~an be sup- 
. 


plied, and it costs no more than the ordinary centre- 
draft Lamp without our Patented Improvements. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO., 


, Mill and Factories, Meriden, Oona. 63 Pearl Street, Boston, : 
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FOR WARM AIR ONLY, and the 
MAGBE COMBINATION HEATER 
here shown (for warm air and Hot Water), 
each received THE HIGHEST AWARD 
at the World's Fair, Chicago. 

They ave honestly, carcfully and intelligently 
made for USE, not merely to sell, 


pai iipihihhbbp td 
ee te ie eh bb be el 


php ia phi ii hii hind 
seereeoreCerrer-------” 


No one can afford te keep house without 
a& Magee Range and Furnace, becnase 
the saving in fuel and feed will pay 
many times their cost above any others 
on the market. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
The name Magee carries our Guaran- 
tee of PERFECT SATISFACTION 
with proper use, 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS FREE. 
For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 





Hot Water Combination. 
$2, 34, 36 & 38 Union St., Boston, 
MAGEE . RNA F MPANY 242 Wa'er Street, . New York 
9 86 L-ke Street, - - Chicago. 
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VMYER een tans Bee 
CHURCH beret 
Foy Fam hm) Foundry Co., ii, 0, 


TEETH 


EXTRACTED 


A Memorial Window for Concord Biblical 
Institute. 
HE sight of the name Concord, N. H., will 
put many of our ministers into a remi- 
niscent state of mind. In this delightful city 
mapy a man who has since done voble work for 
the church, Jaid the foundation for his future 
success at the Biblical Institute — the first in- 
stitution of its kind in Methodism, and the 
honored of Boston University. 

The old Institute has disappeared, but the 








=<- | Customers 


BRADLEY, 
moons” |are attracted and their trade held by deal- 
eho, ers and painters who know their business. 





vavis-cuamanss, | Neither can afford to be ignorant. They 
ECKSTEIN 
nmin know these brands of White Lead (see list) 
xawroouy” are genuine, and reputable dealers sell and 
JOHN T. . H 
aunts practical painters everywhere use and re- 
pone, 2 commend them. 
‘taume, For colors, use the National Lead Co.'s Pure White Lead tint- 
Salem, Mass. ing colors, No trouble to make or match a shade of color. For pam- 
erg SO phlet and color-cand— vent free— address 
ot iter! Be ,. st. NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
mee, emt ee y “TW Brondway,” New’ York, 


First Methodist Episcopal Obureh, which «| WITHOUT PAIN. 


that time was closely associated with the Insti- 
tute, remains. Ite pews were occupied by the 
students, and its walls have echoed the same 
voices that have since been heard in all parts of 
this country and in our world-wide mission- 
fields. The church of such historic interest is 
now being repaired and modernized in various 
ways, and it is proposed to place in a prominent 
and permanent position in front of the church a 
window, with an inscription of a historic nat- 
ure, commemorative of the Biblical Institute. 
In order that all interested may have a part in 
this enterprise, it is proposed that all former 
students at the Institute who can do so, con- 
tribute such a sum, large or small, as they see 
fit, towards this window. The quality of the 
window will depend in a measure upon the 
amounts thus received. Contributions may be 
sent to George OC. Roy, Ooncord, N. H., and a re- 
ceipt will be returned and a final account will be 
rendered when the window is secured. A no- 
cleus of this fund has already been received. 

Old students, please give this your attention. 








ELInv Sxow, Pastor. | 


No Ether, Gas or Chloroform. By apply- 
ing our wonderful remedy to the gums any 
tooth can be extracted absolutely without 
pain. Recommended by physicians. Hur- 
dreds of testimonials. 


FULL SET OF TEETH . « ga. 
Best \ we wVJ.00 

SILVER FILLINGS . 7  BOo, up 

GOLD . ’ , 75c. up 


EMT. 6» , . 80c.up 
a $5.00 


MASSACHUSETTS 


YENTAL PARLORS. 
Tremont Row. 


, 
j BOSTON {1 MASS. 
/ 
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The Family. 


“BREAKING HOME TIES.” 
Lante Wilson Smith. 

Who saw that painting never can forget. 

How many turned away with eyelids wet ! 

It brought to each some dear familiar place, 

To each a mother’s loving, patient face. 

It told how oft her heartstrings had been torn, 

How much her consecrated life had borne. 
God knows that picture’s silent, tender pleading 
Each day some wand’ring boy is homeward 

leading. 


Long live the artist who so fills the heart ! 

But in another scene he bears a part. 

A rushing train — a shriek of terror wild — 

He forward leaps to save a little child. 

O vain attempt! One moment of deep dread, 

Then silent, side by side they lie, both dead! 
Our hero artist! Praise with tears are blended ; 
But who shall say the artist’s work is ended ? 


It we great talents from our Lord receive, 
They are eternal. So I must believe 
Upon some heavenly canvas yet shall glow 
Diviner paintings than he dreamed below; 
Barth's mysteries made plain to waiting eyes — 
To greet our coming with a giad surprise; 

The scenes we missed on earth, the words un- 

spoken, 
Or sweet “‘ home ties’ that never can be broken. 


Yankton, South Dakota. 














Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


Beautiful be for me this autumn day 
Melte on its sunset bills; and, far away, 
For me the ocean lifts its solemn psalm, 
To me the pine woods bebe go and for me 
Yon river, winding through ite vales of calm 
oy genet banks, witb asters purple-starred, 
And gentian bloom and golden- made gay, 
Flows down in silent g ness to the sea, 
Like a pure spirit to its great reward! 

— Whittier. 


e*-« 


No one can ask honestly or hopefully to 
be delivered from temptation unless he has 
himself honestly and ly determined to 
do the best he can to keep out of it. — Rus- 
kin, 

+ ° @ 

There really is no place in a true, earnest, 
Christian life for worry. Do your very best 
in the circumstances, and leave the rest 
with God. We should aim only to be faith- 
ful in duty, and then be at peace, whatever 
may come. We should work without wor- 
rying. — S. S, Times, 

2 » . 

“Thee mustna undervally peager. Le deed 
mayna bring money, but it brings us what 
no money can buy — & power to p from 
sin and be content with God’s will, what- 
ever He may please to send.’ — George 
Eliot. ~ 

Have you and I today 
Stood silent as with Christ, apart from joy or 


fra. 

ot ile, to see by faith His face, 
To look, if but a moment, at its grace, 

And grow, by brief companionship, more true, 

ore nerved to lead, to dare, to do 

For Him at any cost ? save sve Spay 

Found time, in thought, our hand to lay 
In His, and thus compare 

His will with ours, and wear 

The impress of His wish ? Be sure 
Such contact will endure 

Throughout the day; will help us walk erect 
Through s' and flood; 

Within the hidden life, sin’s dross, its stain; 
Revive a thought of love for Him again; 
Steady the steps which waver; help us see 
The footpath meant for you and me, 


— George Klingle. 
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of self-sacri- 
of affec- 


aw ‘i 'h in the 
INCKLBEY, in ‘ The 


Abroom? Use 
of the domestic 
aN pay need for God as 

avid or Solomon. What 
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5 
E 
gs 
= 
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toil 
thine hand ? £ aoe? A pen is mightier 
pen of 


of Longfellow, of Tennyson, of W ttier! 
Oh, matehloen incireeen 1 A pen in the 
hand of Harriet Beecher Stowe stabbed 
slavery to the heart. A pen in the hand of 

Kennan to tell the story of darkest 

is mightier than the sword of the 
Ozar of all the Russias. Have you a pen? 
Use it for God. Perhaps it is a typewriter. 
Touch ite keys; make sweet music that 


familiar with George Herbert’s admirable 
expression of this thought: — 


“ A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine; 
Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


We need t and grace to use the old 
sword, the old hammer, the old fire, the old 
and always new Cone. Oh! can you not 
find some poor soul tuday who does not 
know Jesus? Oan you not tell some wan- 
derer about the Christ? What is in thine 
hand? Wealth ? Consecrate it now to God. 
Whatisin thy mouth? A tongue of elo- 
uence? Use it for God. The tongue is 
e mightiest instrument that Gud ever 

. tisin thine hand? A kindly 
grasp? Give that tosome sad soul. Let 
us consecrate ev to Him. The 
office, the plow, the pen, the needle, the 
tongue, the hands, the feet, and the heart 
for Jesus. When the pierced hand of Jesus 
Ohrist is laid on the printing-press, on 
wealth, on learning, on uty, on culture, 
on every gift and grace in every relation in 
life, then the splendor of the millennial 
dawn color the eastern sky with ite 
crimson and ld. — R. 8. MACARTHUR, 
D. D., in “ Quick Truths in Quaint Texts.” 
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Professions and Occupations 
For Women. 
x. 
THE MINISTRY. 


Rev. Loulse 5, Baker. 


F I were asked by any young woman my 
opinion as to her entering the ministry, 
I should say to her: ‘‘ Be sure that the pro- 
fession calls you. Do not enter upon it as 
an avocation; be certain that it is your vo- 
cation.” But I should say the same to any 
young man who might ask me the question. 
And yet while it must be allowed that in a 
sense the woman ministry is still somewhat 
phenomenal, it is possible that in the near 
future it shall be so neither in environment 
nor popular acknowledgment. 

I have ‘been asked to give something of 
my experience from the standpoint of 
preacher and pastor, which experience has 
been — thanks to a few pioneers -— singu- 
larly pleasant though arduous, inspiring 
while laborious. It occurs to me in this 
connection that I was something of a pi- 
oneer myself in the denomination to which 
I belong. 

In the first place, the work of the woman 
minister is essentially, in all practical is- 
sues, the same as that of any clergyman. 
There may be a few instances where, on 
either side, there is slight variation in the 
manner of labor pursued; but no more per- 
haps than as the style of one minister dif- 
fers from that of another; as tbe touch of 
the sunset on land or sea varies from one 
night to another. Who ever saw two sun- 
sete alike ? Who can describe the differ- 
ence, and what matters it when the Divine 
Hand is manifest? Indeed, it is not the 
messenger that concerns us; it is the gospel 
of good news, and not the voice which can 
transmit it. It is God’s lightning that 
strikes sin, the Spirit of God that wins the 
listening soul, the sunshine of His love that 
keeps it alive. 

An experience of seven yearsin an old 
historic church in a seaport town, now be- 
come @ popular summer resort, warrants 
certain conclusions. Of course the elements 
of such an organization, dating back as far 
as 1711, would possess much of the conserv- 








the parish work would be the same as that 
in any community of its size, the congrega- 
tions at the Sunday services would vary nu- 
merically, with a range in this case of from 
one hundred to five and ‘six hundred maxi- 
mum. Meanwhile the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of the attendance in summer was an 
inspiration not to be set aside. Human 
nature is certainly the same in the denizen 
of city or country, on the seacoast or in- 
land; the one in the pulpit has but to bear 
this thought in mind, in summer or winter 
— that joy and sorrow are a common heri- 
tage,and the hungry of heart are before 
him. Who shall say, then, whether man or 
woman shall proclaim the good news of 
Geod’s love to all? Happy he or she who 
can give any revelation of that love, who 
can disclose any of that Sacred Face to the 
dimmed vision of the unseeing, who can 
make His voice to be understood by any 
listening, longing ear made heavy of hear- 
ing perhaps by the roar and bustle of the 
outside world, 

It has been remarked previously that par- 
ish work for the woman minister is similar 
to that of the man. Possibly one may say 
itis the same kind of work for different 
people. Let me suggest that it is the same 
kind of work and for the same class of peo- 
ple that a man of the like calibre would be 
doing. This brings me to the concluding 
thoughts of this brief paper, namely: that 
labor in the community is largely the same 
to any Christian worker. The minister, to 
toil successfully, must be imbued, as an in- 
dividual, with a sympathetic, well-balanced 
temperament. Add to this quality a conse- 
crated common sense; then all who come 
into business relations with us will feel 
these influences, society will be affected by 
their quiet, unostentatious atmosphere, the 
joyful will be impressed, and those ill or in 
sorrow will be comforted. Oomforted! 
Happy the man or woman who can carry 
comfort! It has occurred in my experience 
to attend more than two hundred funerals 
in this town. How can I ever meet the peo- 
ple who were left in those families without 
aclose hand-grasp and an unspoken, unut- 
terable interest ? 

If reference should be made to the atti- 
tude of other ministers, resident and visit- 
ing, of whatever denomination, the utmost 
courtesy has almost entirely prevailed. 

Only a brief allusion to work among 
young people remains. Oh! the gladness of 
it, the joy of it, the grand prophecy in it of 
future good! Then let who will who 
can accomplish this labor. 

After all, it is the composite effort, the 
dual force in all nature that tells; in the re- 
ligious world God’s laws also surely prevail, 
and one can do what another cannot. It 
was so ordained. ‘There is no sex in 
mind,’’ as one has said. Each worker gives 
from God-given powers. Happy he or she, 
we say again, who can bring anything of 
heaven to those who dwell upon the earth! 

Nantucket, Mase. 








TWO WAYS. 


HE wives of two of the professors in one of 

our colleges came out of church together 

one Sunday morning talking of the sermon, 
which had been preached by a stranger. 

“1 thought he meant me,” said Mrs. Lynn, 
“when he said, ‘Several hundred strangers 
come among you every year — young men who 
have left friends and home behind them, and 
tor whom loving mothers are praying — end you 
suffer them to remain strangers and friendless. 
Not a door is open to them but that of the sa- 
loon, Noone but the bar-keeper has a smile of 
welcome.’ 1 really thought he looked directly 
at me. I often think how dreary it is for the 
young men in my husband’s classes. Most of 
them, I infer, have not an acquaintance in the 
city. They stay here friendless for four years. 
I must do something.” 

* And I,” said Mrs. Poole. 
tian duty.” 

Ben Wilson was poring over his books in his 
bare little bedroom a day or two later, when an 
inspiring note was brought to him: — 

‘Mrs. Poole. At home February tenth, from 
seven to ten P. M.” 

Wilson was a man of senseand a hard student, 
but his breath quickened. In the two long, 
lonely years which he had spent in the great 
city, this was the first intimation he had re- 


“It is our Chris- 


ceived that a home in it was open to him. He 


was a warm-hearted, affectionate fellow, and 
the loneliness had sometimes seemed almost in- 
tolerable. He showed the note, with a good 
deal of excitement, to one of the men in class. 

“ Yes, we all got them. It will be a jam. 
Dress suit, men standing about in corners 
knowing nobody. I don’t go.” 

“ Nor I,” said Wilson. “ I have no dress suit; 
noreven gloves. But — I should like to talk to 
a lady once again!” 

It was a bitter disappointment. He called on 
Mrs. Poole after the reception, but was told, as 
were all the young men who did so, that she 
“ did not receive today.” 

“T can’t be bored with a perpetual stream of 
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undergraduates,” she told her husband. «| 
have donemy duty to them.” 

A few days later Ben met Professor Lynn com. 
ing out of class. “ My wite,” said the protessor 
“wishes you to take tes with us tomorrow. No 
dress not ceremony, remember.”’ 

Ben brushed his cost, as he made ready, with 
a beating heart. He was a poor man, working 
his way through college; but he was of gentle 
breeding, and when he entered the little library 
and was welcomed by the low-voiced, kind littie 
woman and her children, it seemed like home to 
him. There were but two of his class there, 
They all sat around the fire and talked, and 
then had a simple, gay supper; and then Mrs. 
nso played,and they all sang, in and out of 

une. 

When they were going, she said, “I wish you 
would come to this house on Sunday afternoons 
as if it were your home. If I am not here, the 
books will be,and the piano, and the fire, and 
in summer the garden. They are all yours.” 

Bhe shook bands with them again, with smil- 
ing, friendly eyes. 

Ben felt as if he had been at honie with his 
mother when he went back to his boarding- 
house. He is making his way in his chosen 
profession now, but he talks of those Sanday 
afternoons still, and of the help the little wom- 
an and her home gave to him and to many other 
young men in their struggle to be Christian 
gentlemen. 

“The undergraduates” were sometimes 
trouble to her, no doubt. But was the end not 
worth the trouble ? — Youth’s Companion. 





BEYOND. 
7h Somat one 8 little way to me 
cross coun’ the Beyond; 
And yet not strange, for it pay hd ee 


The home of those of whom I am so fond. 
Hy make it seem familiar and Sain 
As journeying friends bring distant countries 


So close it lies that when my sight is clear 
I think I see the weaied aed - 
I know, I feel, that those who’ve gone trom 


Come near enough to touch hand; 
Lotten think, but‘tor our vellad ayes, 
We should find heaven right round us lies. 


I cannot make it seema day to dread 

When this dear earth i shall journey out 
To that still dearer country of the dead, 

And '_ the lost ones so long dreamed about. 
J love this world, yet shall I love to go 
And meet the friends who wait for me, I know. 


I never stand about a bier and see 
The seal of death on some well-beloved face, 
But that I think, ‘One more to welcome me 
When I shall cross the intervening s 
Bet ween this land and that one over t ; 


One nee, to make the strange Beyond seem 


And so for me there is no sting to death, 
the grave has lost its victory; 
crossing with Sore, beted breath 
And white, set face, a li strip of sea, 
To find the loved ones waiting on the shore, 
More beautiful, more precious, than before. 


— Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 








About Women. 








~—— Lady Tennyson has set to music her hus 
band’s poem, “Sweet and Low.” She used to 
sing this song to him, and as he was very fond 
of it, she has decided to perpetuate it. 


—— Among the passengers on the steamer 
“ Audbralia,”’ which sailed recently trom San 
Francisco for Honolulu, were two missionary 
nurees. Miss A.M. Zoffman is going to fight 
the cholera and administer to the sick and dy- 
ing. She has already secured an engagement in 
the Government Hospital. Mrs. 8. J. Hutchin- 
son will act asa nurse and attempt to succeed 
Father Damien in his great labors among the 
lepers at Molokal. 

—— The Union Signal says: “The floral em- 
blem.of the World’s W. C. T. U. is the water 
lily. “The roocs of this blossom are in the mud, 
but its white radiance comes from its passion for 
the sunshine, and the home finds in it a true em- 
blem because only as the sunshine of love and 
truth keeps its atmosphere wholesome and pure 
can little children hope to grow up according to 
the law of God?’ 


—— Some clever Philadelphia women have hit 
upon a new branch of work for women. They 
make house-to-house canvasses in different 
parte of the city, where they sell orders for 
goods upon several of the large dry-goods and 
general furnishing shops. Their customers pay 
for these on the instalment plan, and the 
“ drummers ”’ get a commission from both sides. 
There are many people among the poorer classes 
who find it a great advantage to pay by instal- 
ments, and who are by this method enabled to 
make purchases that would otherwise be beyond 
their means, while the merchants are only too 
happy to encourage an enterprise that extends 
their trade. — Harper’s Bazar. 

—— Mrs. T. C. Platt, wife of the politician and 
express magnate, succeeds admirably as ap 
orange grower, according to the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. She picks oranges, helps in the 
packing, makes arrangements for shipping, and 
notifies her patrons when they can expect their 
shipments. She is the only woman fruit-grow- 
er who is sharp enough in the business of trans- 
portation to get her products through prompt- 
ly. She has designed an improved case for 
packing oranges, which gives ventilation, yet 
warmth, so that none freeze coming North, 
and she also sorts them before shipping. There 
are first, seeond and third class oranges, besides 
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oranges of the stands, and also very fine 
selected ones. 

_—— Miss Hypatia Boyd. is the first deat and 
dumb girl to enter acoliege in this country. 


the regular high school and to understand her 
teachers by following the movement of their 
lips. 

—— The Polyglot W. C. T. U. Petition was 
photographed on Aug. 8, at Memorial Hall, 
London, England, the height of the cube com- 
posed of the petition and the boxes in which it 
is kept being ten feet and the breadth fifteen. 
An impression of the size of the mass is ob- 
tained by seeing the photograph in which it 
lifts iteelf far above the heads of the two lead- 
ers, Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Willard, 
who are seated in front of it busily examining a 
scroll of the petition. This interesting souvenir 
of the largest petition in the world may be had 
by writing to the secretary of the British Wom- 
en’s Temperance Association, Memorial Hall, 
Farrington Street, London, All money re- 
ceived will be used to extend the work of the 
World’s W.C.T. U., especially in India, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa. — Woman’s Journal. 








A TRAGEDY IN IOWA. 


(From the Central Christian Advocaie we reprint the ed- 
itorial below, hoping that some of our girls whose feet 
may be treading perilously near a similar fate, will read 
it and ponder well the sad, sad story of love, and deceit, 
and awful crime. Confid in, and reli upon, the 
judgment of parents or older sisters and brothers, in af- 
fairs of the heart, would save many an innoceat, unso- 
phisticated girl from the untold misery and lifelong re- 
gret of a hasty early marriage — or something worse. 
— Editor Home Department.) 


MURDER and suicide in lowa last week 

were © by some unusually 
pathetic and tragic phases of life. Three or 
four years ago a glib, spruce, well-dressed 
youth of twenty-three, who had led a reckless, 
wandering life in the southwest, fixed his eyes 
on a sweet girl not yet twenty, a freshman in 
college. Her home was one of comfort, beauty, 
and happiness — one of the best in the quiet 
town where it was located —and her life was one 
of peace, industry, and purity, In the church, 
and Sunday-school, and college she was ad- 
mired and beloved as @ young woman of rare 
gifts, devotion, and promise, In an evil hour 
she became infatuated with this young man, 
who had determined to possess her. Her par- 
ents recognized the bad character of the man 
and refused to sanction the match. He urged 
her to consent to a secret marriage, and unfort- 
unately she allowed herself to be persuaded. 
They went to a neighboring town, met some of 
his relatives,and in their presence were mar- 
ried. No announcement was made of the mar- 
riage, and the parents of the girl did not dream 
that such a thing had occurred. 

Meanwhile, the girl returned to college and 
resumed her studies, She saw her husband but 
twice or thrice in the three years that have 
elapsed since the marriage. Although bur- 
dened with her secret she managed to maintain 
her record unblemished, standing high in her 
class and trusted and beloved in the home. 

Not many months passed before she recovered 
trom her infatuation and realized her lamenta- 
ble mistake. Ten days ago she wrote to the 
man to this effect and suggested a divorce, 
pleading to be released, if possible, from her en- 
tanglement. Instead of writing in reply he 
telegraphed asking that she should meet him in 
a town not very far from the college in which 
she wasasenior. Fearing that he might come 
to the college and make public their relations, 
she went, on the pretext that she was going to 
spend a day with a friend. He met her and 
made known his determination not to grant her 
request. At four o’clock next morning in the 
hotel where they lodged the desperate man shot 
her to death, while she was asleep, and then 
killed himself. In a letter which the suicide 
and murderer left in the room he declared that 
they had both determined to die together, 
rather than be separated from each other. 
There is not a sign of evidence, however, that 
the unhappy girl had the slightest suspicion of 
the doom which awaited her. The horror end 
grief of the parents and friends at her home, of 
the hundreds of students in the college where 
she was a favorite, of her pastor and her teach- 
ers — no words can even suggest. She was 
taken home to be buried, the president of the 





college conducting sorrowful services. And 
thus a girl of t -three met a strange, 
dreadful fate. 


Among the lessons suggested by this tragedy 
two may be emphasized. This incident, with 
many other dismal happenings in various parts 
of the land, illustrates the folly and misery 
which follow in the track of hasty, inconsider- 
ate, and unfit attachments. It sometimes hap- 
pens that girls of noblest impulses and culti- 
vated surroundings become the victims of a 


Perils in the case. Unacquainted with the 
world, and unsuspecting, they 
ate liable to be drawn into dangerous misalli- 


arerunning. Were they to act with caution 
and prudence, allow their judgments as well as 
their hearts to have sway, consult with their 
parents, listen counsel, deliberate over the 
matter, and refuse to compromise themselves in 
their teens by accepting loverlike attentions, 
they would find themselves in a place of safety 
instead of begirt with manifold dangers. The 
fond and foolish girl who allows herself to be- 
come entangled with a love affair into which 
only her affections enter, and with which her 
judgment, to say nothing of caution and pru- 
dence, has nothing to do; who acts with un- 
reasoning haste, with reckless abandon, listen- 
ing only to the voice of romance, sentiment and 
passion, and taking counsel only of her tender 
and susceptible heart, is walking in a pathway 
fraught with tragic possibilities of sorrow and 


8 . 

The other suggestion, prompted by this 
dreadful affair in Iowa, is a warning against se- 
cret marriages. Once ina while perhaps there 
may occur an instance of cruelty and of unrea- 
sonable constraint on the part of parents which 
may justify marriage without the consent of 
the home folks, but in most instances the hasty, 
imprudent, reckless act of a daughter, who 
steals away from home to marry a man whose 
attentions have been forbidden by her father 
and mother, brings with ita heritage of regret 
and trouble that lasts through life, Blessed is 
the girl who is in confidential relations with 
her mother, who can confer with her parents in 
hours of perplexity and bewilderment, who has 
learned to look at the world and at young men 
in particular, not only through her own roman- 
tic eyes, but with theaid of other people’s eyes 
also, and who, in all matters of the affections, is 
able to recognize the fact tbat the advice of her 
father and mother is prompted by the sincerest 
affection, the most generous devotion, the most 
disinterested desire for her happiness. If her 
parents have even average discretion and affec- 
tion it will prove a dangerous venture — fraught 
with untold possibilities of disaster — for her to 
evade their guardianship, and enter into a se- 
cret marriage, especially if she is not in the 
fullest sense mistress of her own affairs; or for 
her to persist in an engagement with a man 
who is known or suspected by her friends to be 
immoral, or who is adjudged by them unfit to be 
mated with her. Escaping from the snares set for 
the unwary, the girl in after years may be able to 
see a new meaning in the words of the Psalmist 
who thanks God for delivering his soul from 
death, his eyes from tears and his feet from 
falling. — Central. 








A REAL GOOD OLD-FASHIONED 
MOTHER. 


6é H, mamma,” said the little girl, as she 

came rushing into the room and threw 
her around her mother’s neck. “Oh, 
niin! what do you think that old lady at 
Mrs. Wright's said tome? She patted me on 
my head and said, ‘My dear, am so glad you 
have such a real good, old-fashioned mother!’” 

The mother looked up witha smile. ‘I won- 
der what she meant by that?”’ 

“T think she meant that you were not like 
‘the new woman’ talk about so much,” 
answered the child. ‘‘The new kind of moth- 
ers, I suppose, that go off in the morning like 
the fathers do, and stay away all day, and join 
clubs and such kind of things. Jessie Wright's 
mother is never at home when I go there, and 
this afternoon Jessie came home from school 
with a lot of trouble on her mind. She missed 
her spelling words, and she’s afraid she won’t 
get promoted. I know she wanted to sit right 
down with her mother and talk it all over with 
her, just as I do with you when my mind is 
troubied, but her mother was out, and I was s0 
sorry for her. I always feel better when I’ve 
talked things over with you, mamma. Some- 
how you’re always home when we children 
come in from school. I don’t know what we 
should do if you were one of the new kind of 
women the papers tell about.” Another clasp- 
ing of the loving arms around the mother’s 
neck, a warm kiss on her cheek, and the child 
was off to her play 

Just before the little girl came home from 
school the mother had been wondering how 
some of her neighbors found so much time to 
devote to outside interests. It took all of her 
time to take care of her little ones and make her 
home neat and attractive for them and their fa- 
ther. The income on which they had to live 
was small, and had to be used with care, conse- 

quently there was a great deal of patching and 
piecing to make things run smoothly and hold 
together well. She felt that her nearest duty 
was with her husband and children. And yet, 
sometimes she thought that she accomplished 
but little in the world, where so many women 
were rising in prominence and exerting great in- 
fluence for good. But the Lord had given her the 
highest and most sacred trust —that of mother- 
hood. To allow other interests to come into her 
daily life to the neglect of that highest and most 
important trust, would make her an unfaithful 
servant of His, and so she prayed for light and 
patience and grace, that she might prove worthy 
of the trust that He reposed in her. She was 
one of the real good, old-fashioned mothers of 
which childhood is in so much need at the pres- 
ent day. 

When we see a mother trying to throw off her 
responsibility of motherhood on to other shoul- 
ders, impatient of the wante of the dear little 
ones, weary of being with them,and seeking 
her highest ambitions outside of her home, our 





ances without dreaming of the risks that they 


hearts go out in pity toward those who have 





been given into her charge by the Father above. 
Don’t neglect this higher trust, young moth- 
ers, for any of the “fads and fancies ” of the 
make the home a secondary 
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AUTHORS’ NAMES. 
if) a one foacl, ier ? 


1s Mtinot Bavage tbe st Dncar Wilde 2 


Was Laurence Sterne? Was Herman Grimm? 
Was Edward Young? John Gay? 
Jonathan Swift ? and old John Bright ? 
And why was Thomas Gray ? 


as John Brown Bond weed, Green ? 
Woniot Justice yr Ge! 
William Black ? = Sy Poe ? 
Mark Lemon? dH. K. White 


Was Frencis Bacon lean in streaks ? 
John Suckley vealy? Pray 
Was io Sens much "pes to the Re ? 
Are Lamb’s Tales sold today ? 


ust in time ? 
Poa o. poet 


Ania D. Warper iearehenb co? 
Does Edward Whymper vow ? 


ve Lgeodine did Rose ad Cooke ? 
chard Boyle beside? 

What gave the wicked eee Paine, 
And made Mark Akeuside 


Was Thomas Tickell-ish at all ? 
ao ayy | re ask ? a 
George A. Sala su: 
Dia a William Ware a mask? 


Does Henry Cabot Lodge at home ? 
John Horne Tooke w and ype? 
Is Gordon Cumming ? ow 
Cabled his friends again ? 


— Good Housekeeping. 








Bits of Fun. 

—— Visitor: ‘Tommy, 1 wish to ask youe 
few questions.”” Tommy; “ Yes, sir.” Visitor: 
“itl give ~< the oanenee The pupil loves 
his teacher, is that?’’ Tommy: 
casm,”’ — Z 

—— “Bee yat "ittle boy over zare?” said Ma- 
bel. * Yat’s - jlttie buzzer, an’ his na ty 
Nat.” “Indeed?” said the visitor. “4 ‘Well, 1 
think Cea is a very good name for a buzzer.”’ — 
Harper's Young People. 

—— The lecturer inquired dramatically, ‘‘ Can 
any one ee nogen Set) me 0f g portant man?” 


@ dead silence, ‘Has any one,” he 
continued, e heard of a perfect woman y: ” Phen 
4 patient-look little woman ina black dress 


fe a Re —. ~ +d of the auditorium and an- 

36 one. I’ve often heard of 

mms ahe’s de deed ne now. She was my husband’s 

her, wife 
— “My friends tell me that there is a magic 

l ell about m wens editor said the author, com- 

mt There glanced at his manu- 

I prefer Webster's style 

aa of orthography phy siealt, sald the editor, as he 

manuscript back. — Dochanee 








Little Folks. 


JUDGING BY APPEARANCES. 
Minnie Leona Upton. 


ATE HATHAWAY bounded down 
the garret stairs three steps at a 
time, and burst impetuously into the sit- 
ting-room. 
_“*O mother, why couldn’t my hazel-nute 
stay there by the chimney where they’d 
dry? I had ’em all penned in with shingles 
so that they couldn’t roj] around and be in 
the way. Whereare they? Oan’t I put 
’em back now that you're all through 
cleaning the garret ?”’ 

Mrs. Hathaway looked up, smiling. 

“I didn’t touch them, Nate. I 
your prejudices in favor of that particular 
spot for nut-drying. But Mary did the 
most of the work. In fact, I did not notice 
the nuts today at all. Ask her if she did 
anything with them.” 

Off Nate rushed to his sister’s room. 

* Come in, you young volcano! ” cried a 
merry voice. 

“OQ May, what did you do with my 
hazel-nuts? I bad a peck spread out on 
the floor by the chimney.” 

“Why, there weren’t any there; and I 
wondered then what you did with those 
you gathered last week.” 

“ Wonder! well, I should say wonder! 
And hazel-nuts are so scarce this year. I 
was a half-day gathering those. The 
prickers aren’t out of my fingers yet. 
Who else has been up there? I shouldn’t 
wonder if it turned out to be one of Jim 
Judkins’ tricks! ” 

But when Jim, the hired man, was inter- 
viewed, he earnestly disclaimed all know!- 














edge concerning the nuts. And thuugh he 
had a weakness for practical jokes, he was 
® truthful young fellow; so that explana- 
tion was given up. 

“ Has any one else been up there within 
a week ?”” 

“No— or, why yes! Vinton Gregory 
came to get those school-books you prom- 
ised to loan him, I was tired, so I told him 
where they were, and let him go right up.” 

“ Oh, May, was it last Thursday ?”’ 

May counted upon her fingers: “ Mon- 
day washed, Tuesday ironed, Wednesday 
cooked, Thursday mended — yes, ‘twas 
Thureday. J was in the sewing-room 
when he came, and” — 

* And he had a bag — a meal bag — 
a third full of something ? ” 

“ Why — yes, he did.” 

* Did he have it when he came in?” 

“ No-o,” said May, reluctantly; “ but I saw 
him going down the road with it over his 
shoulder, O Nate, you don’t suppose” — 

** Course I don’t suppose; I know! I saw 
him, too, and he couldn’t stop to talk. 
There’s a lot of empty sacks up there, you 
know. Think of that! When we've taken 
him into our nine, and treated him just the 
best we know how, and asked him to join 
the Boys’ Olub, and associated with him 
just as though he wasn’t old Jake Greg- 
ory’s son! I'll settle with him;” and he 
rushed from the house. 

At the Gregory's rickety front gate he 
met Vinton. 

“Coming to steal more nuts, eh?” was 
his salutation. 

The boy’s bright face became blank. He 
drew back and looked at Nate in silence. 

“Nothing to say? Well, 'I s’pose we 
needn’t be surprised at anything a Gregory 
does, only —I didn’t think you were that 
sort, that’s all.” 

“T’m not!” exploded Vinton. “I never 
saw your nuts. Or, yes—I saw them the 
day I came for the books, and "’ -- 

“ And nobody’s seen them since! Shame 
on you! To steal a bag, and then fill it with 
stolen nute! I saw you making off with 
them over your shoulder! ”’ 

“That was a bag of potatoes I bought 
down to Mr. Dean’s. I left ’em at the gate 
when I”? — 

“Oh, don’t try to pull the wool over my 
eyes! You make it all the worse when you 
try to smooth it over. You won’t have to 
come to the field tomorrow. The nine 
won’t need you. Dan Mixer’ll take his old 
place pitching. P’raps he ain’t much of a 
pitcher, but he’s no thief!’ 

And Nate rushed off before Vinton could 
say another word in self-defence, Perhaps 
he had nothing more to say. He walked 
slowly back into the house. Next day he 
did not come to the field. At school he 
was “boycotted,” as only indignant boys 
can boycott. Mrs. Hathaway and Mary 
tried vainly to unravel the mystery. 

The following Saturday Nate went nut- 
ting again, and returned with a small bas- 
ketful. 

“There! I guess my nuts will stay where 
they’re put now,” he muttered, as he 
poured them down by the chimney. 

Sunday was a real Indian Summer day, 
and after Sunday-school Nate took his book 
and went out to the barn. The big door 
was wide open, and he sat down upon a pile 
of corn-fodder in the warm sunlight that 
flooded the place. Presently a shrill 
“ chirrr! made him look up. There on the 
back garret window-sill, which was shaded 
by the huge boughs of a lofty elm, perched 
two saucy chipmunks, their mouths full of 
hazel-nuts. Then they hopped from the 
sill to a neighboring limb, scampered down 
the trunk, and away to the grove. Back 
they came and repeated the operation. 
Nate watched them, while a light broke on 
him that made him feel smaller than he 
had ever felt in his life. He went into the 
house and up to the garret. Evidently the 
saucy pair had been busy. Only a few nuts 
remained scattered here and there on the 
floor. 

He rushed out of the house and away 
“across lots” to the Gregory place. Vin- 
ton came to the door, but drew back, pale 
and dignified, when he saw the head “ boy- 
cotter.” 

* Vint, old fellow, can you forgive me? 
It’s all cleared up,” he cried. 

Vinton had borne the “ boycotting” 
bravely. Now the tears came as he listened 
to Nate’s broken explanation. 

“ Mother said all the time she believed 
you were innocent. Oan you ever be niy 
friend again? Will you forgive me?” 

“T knew "twould come out all right,’’ 
cried Vinton, wringing Nate’s hand. “ But 
of course appearances were against me.”’ 

“Oatch me ‘judging by appearances’ 
agasa! ” sald Nate. 
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Editorial. 





WHAT IS CONVERSION? 


ONVERSION is nothing more nor less 
than the enthronement of divine love 
in the human heart. When the love of God 
beomes regnant or dominant in the soul of 
man, then, and not till then, has that soul 
undergone the great change which we call 
regeneration, or the new birth. This is 
the beginning of the Christian life. Sin 
no longer reigns; love reigns. Self takes 
a secondary place; God is crowned as 
monarch in its stead. The life that the be- 
liever lives he lives unto God. He no longer 
presents his members unto sin as instru- 
ments of unrighteousness, but he presents 
himself unto God as alive from the dead, 
and his members as instruments of right- 
eousress. Sin no more has dominion over 
him ; he is freed from its rule, given power 
to overcome its temptations at every point. 
Both Paul and John make this abundantly 
clear, and the experionce of every child of 
God confirms it. The phrase, “‘ love en- 
throned,” is not a description of the state 
of mature disciples only, but of all genuine 
disciples, all who are godly. 








ANOTHER CHANGE NEEDED. 


O not most Ubristians need another 
conversion? Oertainly this must be 

true if we are to reckon all the members of 
our churches as Ohristians. For only a 
small part of them are doing much if any- 
thing for Christ, are bearing witness to His 
power to save, are making themselves felt 
on the side of righteousness, are manifest- 
ing concern for the salvation of others. 
Only a few put Uhrist and His church first 
in the arrangement of their plans, the man- 
agement of their money, the disposition of 
their time. They have more or less fallen 
away from their first love. They surely 
need renewal. And this renewal of their 
primary consecration, which has been lost 
sight of in the rush of life, may be attended 
with so much increased light and be marked 
by so great an uplift, that it may perhaps, 
with propriety, be called a second con- 
version. There may be as great a change, 
in consequence of it, from the life they had 
been for some time living, as there was 
when first they found the Lord. And the 
change, whatever name be given it, is un- 
questionably demanded in the interests 
both of usefulness and happiness. Our 
churches greatly need more members who 
are dead in earnest to be good and to do 


good. 








THE SECRET OF METHODIST GROWTH. 


HE rapid and persistent growth of 
si Methodism has been the marvel of 
the Christian world. No other movement 
in the history of Christianity has equaled it, 
The advance of the primitive chureh, won- 
derful as it was, will not bear comparison 
with the great Wesleyan revival which has 
swept over acentury and a half and ex- 
tended its beneficent influences into all the 
continents and the islands of the sea, 
Nowhere has its power been more fully 
realized than in America. To this new land 
and to the diverse peoples crowding into it, 
Methodism farnished truths and agencies 
peculiarly adapted. The result demon- 
strates the measvre of fitness and efficien- 
cy. Take this one fact: At the close of 
the Revolution the country contained some 
dozen small sects. At the head of these, 
both in numbers and social position, stood 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. It had 
numbers, form, ceremonies, prestige; it 
stood in the forefront of the religious or- 
ganizations in America; it had a great body 
of Christian truth — indeed, everything a 
church needed, except vital religion. 
There were those in America who vainly 

the Episcopal Church was to carry 
ccd, or did not stop to consider 
that dead things never move the world. 


The Bpisco Church, as we have just 
na ee netalinn cinod 
at the hea/ of the column; but the Puritan 
churches came close to it. They held the 
people of the East--a people who were 


































great many things; they had a great church 
scheme, numbers, social position, great 
truths curiously mixed with errors, vener- 
able creeds, and historic churches and 
schools; bat the one thing wanting, as in 
the former instance, was vital religion, 
Christian experience, the consciousness of 
the indwelling Spirit. They believed in 
election and reprobation, in the call of God 
and divine sovereignty, but they had a 
faint hold on the doctrine of the new birth 
and of salvation from sin in this life. The 
Puritan churches had all sorts of life save 
spiritual, and yet their leaders were vain 
enough to suppose the country could be 
captured in its absence. President Stiles of 
Yale gave his godly judgment that in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century 
very few religious people would be found 
who were not Oongregationalists. The 
Methodists, he thought, could then be 
counted on the fingers of one hand, Shades 
of Calvin and Edwards! What would be 
the surprise of the Yale president if he 
could look out over the country today! He 
would be as greatly scared as was the 
Witch of Endor at the sight of the prophet 
of God. 

At the close of the Revolution the Meth- 
odiste made only the smallest of the dozen 
sects then existing in the country. There 
was but one Methodist body, and that one 
organism contained but a few thousand 
members all told. It was one of the minor 
sects, hardly worth counting. No one fora 
moment supposed so small an organization 
could come into competition with the old, 
organized ‘churches for the possession of 
the continent, No Methodist would have 
ventured on such a line of prophecy. All 
Methodista asked was the chance to labor 
in the common vineyard, and they cher- 
ished the hope of gathering a few precious 
sheaves to the garner of the Master. They 
had not begun to count, for the very good 
reason that they had not numbers enough 
to count. The Methodists were barely 
tacked to the list of denominations; they 
came within one of being tossed in among 
** other minor sects.”” At the close of the 
Revolution they stood up just high enough 
to be counted, and to be counted as the 
smallest countable sect in America. The 
efficieney of this little sect is sufficiently 
seen in the fact that, after the lapse of a 
hundred years, it hag moved to the head of 
the column as numerically the largest Prot- 
estant organization in America. At the 
close of the Revolution there was one Meth- 
odist to every five hundred Protestant 
Ohristians, but today there is one to every 
five. The list of denominations has been 
radically readjusted. It then began with 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, and so 
on; while now it reads — Methodists, Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, reaching the Episcopal 
and Congregational bodies only as we move 
down the list. Wedo not hesitate to af- 
firm that such an interchange of denomina- 
tional position was never before known in 
the history of the Christian Church. 

For some reason Methodism has had an 
unprecedented and marvelous success. Jt 
behooves Methodists, evén more than peo- 
ple outside, to understand precisely what is 
the secret of this great success. It isa 
grand clue to hold, and ite possession may 
well be coveted by the members and minis- 
ters of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
these later times. It is probable we need, 
for future success in our work, the very 
clue that led the fathers to such magnifi- 
cent results. New adaptations to the age 
and changed social conditions may be re- 
quired, but the secret which has given suc- 
cess to former generations must be, in its 
essence, required for us. The world has no 
essentially new want; the Gospel issues no 
new patent. What is new in the disease 
and the remedy is formal rather than funda- 
mental. Man is a sinner and needs a Say- 
jour. This is as true now as eighteen hun- 
dred years ago. How to bring men to ac- 
cept this remedy is the question. The 
Methodism of the past has answered it in 
an emphatic way. Above every other form 
of Ohristianity has Methodism been suc- 
cessful in winning men to the Oross. 

What has been tho controlling. feature in 
her method? The answer to this, by Meth- 
odists, has not always been the same, and 
sometimes, we think, wide of the truth. 
As an answer, some recall her admirable 
doctrines or her economy (especially that 
marvelous feature in it known as the itin- 
erancy, with floating pastorates and travel- 
ing bishops), while others emphasize the 
pastoral care by close local organization in 
classes and the employment of both male 
and female Jay workers. All these matters 
have exerted their influence. No one thing 
has led to the great success of the move- 


are machinery, and machinery is effective 
only with a man behind it, There must be 
a hand to direct the power, or the machin- 
ery, however advanced and perfect and 
adapted to the work, will not operate. The 
Methodists invented a good many pieces of 
admirable ecclesiastical and doctrinal ma- 
chinery. Nothing has excelled it. Every 


‘piece of it is as good for another century 


as it has been for the past. But in the fuat- 
ure, as in the past, human hands will be 
indispensable to run the machinery. The 
appliances of the Gospel will never be so 
far perfected as to dispense with the cun- 
ning of the human hand and genius. A 
man will always be more precious than a 
machine. Inthe work of evangelism this 
will be especially true. Christ set forth in 
His temple many costly things, but above 
them all He committed His message to 
men. 

Now, back of all these marvelous equip- 
ments of Methodism was one thing too 
often forgotten, and yet the matter which 
gave efficiency to all else in the system. 
That one thing, the grand secret of Meth- 
odism, was evangelism, the revival spirit 
which has flamed across all the continents 
for a hundred and fifty years. Isaac Taylor, 
in his study of the secret of Methodism, 
did not fail to catch this clue. ‘‘ Wesleyan 
Methodism,” he says, “ whatever may be 
its deticiencies, has yet the great and com- 
manding merit of embodying the evangelic 
impulse as its law and reason; it is simple 
in principle, and with the working of that 
principle no subordinate purposes are al- 
lowed to interfere.” From the first, Meth- 
odism has been a missionary institute, an 
evangelical crusade, ‘‘ an invasive encamp- 
ment on the field of the world.”” The itin- 
érancy has been both an army of conquest 
and occupation. The secret of its success 
has been in the spirit of ite officers and 
soldiers; in the aggressive spirit of the rank 
and file as well as of the leaders. 

We apprehend that the peculiar fur- 
nishings of Methodism have had less to do 
with its success than this intense and endur- 
ing evangelistic zeal which has burned all 
opposition before it and kept our forces in 
admirable working order. The drill] has been 
constant and the animus of the army per- 
fect. No other church has so fully incor- 
porated into its very constitution and life 
the spirit of the great commission: ‘‘ Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature.”? The great commission is 
the best creed of a church; the denomina- 
tion which adopts it will be a success, and 
the one which eliminates it, either formally 
or practically, will prove a failuré. The 
evangelistic temper is an indispensable 
element in real Christianity. There is noth- 
ing the universal church so much needs to- 
day, in carrying the world for Christ, as this 
intense evangelistic impulse, 

We are sometimes told the secessions 
from Methodism have been failures because, 
with a single exception, they abandoned 
the episcopacy. That is a false putting of 
the case. The Protestant Methodists, the 
Wesleyan Methodists, the Republican Meth- 
odists, have all failed to keep pace with the 
original organization, not because they 
omitted the episcopal feature from their 
economy, but because they lost their 
evangelistic temper and persuaded them- 
selves that some modification of economy 
would insure success. They found them- 
selves mistaken; and in spite of the em- 
phasis placed upon their new machinery, 
the cause continued to wane. They had 
dropped out the secret of Methodist suc- 
cess. They were trying to build up the king- 
dom of God by perfected machinery rather 
than by the Spirit of God operating through 
the holy zeal of human agents. We are in 
danger today of making the same mis- 
take. We do not imagine it will make 
much difference in our success whether 
we admit women to the General Oonfer- 
ence or not; whether we remove the 
time-limit or not; whether we have life 
or temporary tenure for the episco- 
pacy or not—none of these things are 
vital; we can live with them or without 
them. They were not in Methodism at the, 
first; they are not indispensable now. But 
there is one thing which is indispensable 
and that is, the spiritual life, the evangel- 
istic zeal, the revival temper and power 
which came in with the fathers. This made 
Methodism great and glorious. The leaders 
of today need to be cautious how they ex- 
change this divine gift for any kind of 
ecclesiastical machinery. The machinery 
may be of admirable pattern, but it can 
never take the place of the consecrated 
and earnest people behind it. 

In the fature, as in the past, the revival 
church will be the successful church. The 
ministers, eager for the salvation of men 














devoted to one work, ready to use their best 
talents to extend the kingdom of God, wii 
be held in honor among the people, and wil] 
be in demand in our pulpits; while those 
who stady change and attempt to find some 
substitute for evangelistic zeal, will come 
to be a drug on the clerical market, The 
people will find that something is wanting, 
and the churches will in due time realize 
the loss of a revival ministry. Whatever we 
may change or leave unchanged, let the 
Methodists retain the revival fire as the 
grand secret of their success. 


—————————__— 
President Buttz at the School of Theology, 


W* gladly surrender a large amount of space 

in this issue to the address delivered by 
President Butiz, of Drew Theological Seminary, 
before the School of Theology of Boston Uni- 
versity on Matriculation day. We are confident 
that the space could not be used to greater ad- 
vantage to our readers. Not for many a day 
have we listened to an address so thoughtful, 
discriminative, pertinent and impressive. Our 
ministers should read, reread, and study it. Dr, 
Butts speaks with authority, and while he is in 
the best sense scholarly and classic, with a prac- 
tical and sympathetic grasp upon the minister 
and his congregation, yet his pecular charm is « 
spiritual oversoul which is felt from the begin- 
ning to the end of his discourse. Those who 
heard him are more gratefully conscious of this 
fact than the reader will be, but bis real self en- 
ters pervasively into his thought and language. 
Z10N’s HERALD has its own group of favorite 
Methodists, men of unusual ability, profound 
piety, and unselfish purpose. Dr. Buttz belongs 
to this narrower, inner circle — one of the tew 
whom we should be happy to see pressed into 
even a larger sphere of usefulness in the church. 
He is himself the best exponent of the great 
truths which he uttered. He isa characteristic 
representative of our ‘‘ schools of the prophets.” 
To such men the church can confidently com- 
mit the molding of its young men called into 
the ministry. 








The Pastor’s Assistant. 


HE religious weekly is the pastor’s best as- 
sistant. It enters the home regularly, 
comes with a fresh message to all the family, and 
remains there to utilize every favorable oppor- 
tunity. The reader of the religious paper is pre- 
pared to become an intelligent and receptive 
hearer of the message delivered from the pulpit. 
For the invalid and the aged it is often the only 
and best comforter. The pastors of our great 
churches are limited in the time and strength 
tnat they are able to devote to those even in bodily 
distress, but the religious paper is always at hand. 
Very comforting are the grateful words that 
come to this office from the lonely “ shut-ias.” 
There lies before us a letter dictated by a Meth- 
odist mother in Israel, 94 years of age, who, con- 
fined to her bed as she is, was found with Z10n’s 
HERALD lying at her side, and who said with 
much feeling, ‘‘ It is my one nt com- 
forter; I could not live without it.” The relig- 
ious weekly will keep the people informed con- 
cerning the great movements 1n the church, the 
work of our connectional causes, and all 
matters of vital importance. The demands of the 
intelligent young people in our families will be 
met very largely by the alert and thoughtful re- 
ligious paper. There is not an interest for which 
the ninigter stands that would not be strength- 
e and ‘sustained by the weekly visit of the 
religious journal. So that if the pastor would 
do ‘that which will render him most assistance, 
he Will put the proper Methodist paper into 
every home where it is possible. This fact is 
brought out in a practical and suggestive way 
by the Standard of Chicago, the excellent Bap- 
tist weekly, which tells how a Baptist pastor se- 
cured @ goodly number of new subscribers for 
that paper. The pastor wrote: — 

“1 took @ new turn on my church and woke 
up these new subscriptions. At the close of the 
sermon I said: ‘ See m, I want you 
31 can’t do all the 


one can get cheap — a » good preacher, 
too. will ) awe you fifty-two sermons 4 year 
and deliver full as lectures. Then, he will 
keep you posted on the movements of all eur 





churches, give all im t news, discuss 
the Sun on. Lea wir te the Young 
Peopie’s Union, and help them on their 
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— President A. F. Chase, of Bucksport Semi- 
nary, honored this office with a pleasant call 
last week. 

— Rev. T. P. Frost, D. D., has been elected as 
a member of the board of managers of the Dea- 
coness Home in Baltimore. 

_ Weber is holding meetings in 
Oil City, Pa. He intends to come to New Eng- 
land in December for evangelistic services. 

— Rev. Sidney Dyer, Ph. D., eminent among 
hymn-writers, in his eighty-first in sup- 
plying the pulpit of the church at Fis. 
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» and travel in holding Conferences in 
_ good health. ae 


— We are happy to learn that Prof, Miley, of 
Drew Theological Seminary, is so far recovered 
in health as to resume his regular and full work 
in the institution. 

— Rev. F. H. Roberts, of Gaysville, Vt., has 
been transferred from the Vermont Conference 
to the Northern Minnesota Conference and sta- 
tioned at Princeton, Minn. 


— Rev. E. M. Taylor, of Winthrop St. Church, 
this city, delivered the address at the Epworth 
League anniversary of the Central New York 
Conference, Sunday evening, Oct. 6, at Newark, 
N. Y. His address was enthusiastically listened 
to by the Conference. 


— Rev. O. 8. Baketel, presiding elder of Man- 
chester District, New Hampshire Conference, 
and his wife will celebrate the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of their marriage with a reception at 
the district parsonage, 730 Pine Street, Man- 


chester, on Oct. 25. 


—Silas Peirce,an honored member of the Wes- 
leyan Association, again generously sends us his 
check for $25, the money to be used to send 
Z10N’s HBRALD to persons who might not other- 
wise be able to secure it. Mr. Peirce’s many 
triends will be gratified to learn that he is in 
greatly improved health. 


—The Ohristian Advocate of last week says: 
“Henry A. Starks, D. D., of New York East 
Conference, arrived in New York on the ‘Nor- 
mannia,’ Oct.4. His many friends will be glad 
to learn that he is so nearly well that he is ready 
to supply pulpits as he may be needed. His ad- 
dress for the winter will be Middletown, Conn.” 


— Rev. Wm. Love writes from Belmont, N. H., 
under date of Oct.12: “I have just returned 
from the svenes of the lives of the ‘ holy men of 
God’ who ‘spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost.’ I had a good time in Italy, Greece, 
Asia Minor, Egypt, and Palestine.”’ He will re- 
sume the work of his church at Park River, 
N.D. 


— Prof. Alfred 8. Roe was nominated at 
Worcester, Oct. 8, for Senator by acclamation 
by the First Worcester Republican Senatorial 
District Convention, to succeed Hon, Stephen 
Salisbury. Mr. Roe has represented Worcester 
in the House for four years, and was the leader 
in the woman’s suffrage movement the last two 
sessions. 


— A gift of $100 has lately been made by Mrs. 
James Mather, of Hyde Park, to the Woman's 
Home Missionary Society, to be applied on the 
debt on the Immigrants’ Home at East Boston. 
ln return, the chapel at the Home is to be named 
tor the late Rev. James Mather, who was once 
an- immigrant, having come to.this country 
from England. 


— General Benjamin Harrison is devoting 
himself daily to an important series of literary 
articles, which he contracted for while in the 
East last spring. The work is to take the shape 
of magazine articles, which will have for their 
aim the enlightenment of women upon national 
questions, and giving them a clearer conception 
of government affairs. Its scope will be wide 
enough to touch upon all national questions of 
general interest. 


— Rey. Clinton B. Delemater, of Cotait, was 
married, at Brockton, Oct. 9, by Rev. U. M. 
Melden, Ph. D., to Miss Abbie Louise Holmes, 
of that city. The bride is an active and much- 
beloved member of Central Church, Brockton, 
and a graduate of the School of Liberal Arts, 
Boston University, class of 94. The newly- 
wedded couple left Brockton immediately for 
Salt Lake City, visiting en route Chicago and 
Mr. Delemater’s home in Iowa. 


— The Methodist Herald, in referring to the 
sermon which Bishop Foster preached before 
the West Wisconsin Conference at Sparta, says: 
“One secret of Bishop Foster’s power as a 
preacher is the intensity with which he feels 
the great spiritual realities engaging his 
thought for the time. Plain, stolid looking 
men, standing in the aisle throughout the serv- 
fee, scarcely took their eyes off the preacher 
after the first few minutes, following him in the 
unfolding of his theme with deep pensiveness, 
it not evident emotion. . . . Even Bishop 
Simpson had not the power over audiences in 
his later years that Bishop Foster has.” 


— Mr. Shebnah Rich has just received a hand- 
somely engraved invitation from the mayor of 
Truro, Engiand, to attend a banquet in that 
city, Oct, 22, when a reception will be given to 
the lord mayor of Liverpool. Mr. Rich was in 
England in 1878, looking up the history of Tru- 
To, Mass.,and then made the acquaintance of 
Mayor Trevail, of Truro, and the friendship then 
formed has been continued by correspondence. 
Mayor Trevail is one of the leading architects 
of England. Mr. Rich will deliver an address 
in Truro, Mass., Oct. 24, at the celebration of 
the 100th anniversary of Methodism in that 
town. He has written an extensive history of 
the place, which was published several years 
ago. 

— Rev. Willis P. Odell, D. D,, has just closed a 
five-year pastorate at the Delaware Ave. Meth- 
dist Episcopal Church, Buffalo, N. Y. This is 
probably the leading church in the (ienesee Con- 
ference. Dr. Odell leaves with the universal 
praises of this great churon ringing in his ears. 
He has kept abreast of the times, and his pulpit 
has never been silent upon national and munici- 
pal affairs. At the same time he has never failed 
to do most conscientious work as pastor and 
spiritual leader of his people. He has just been 


appointed to another charge in Buffalo, where 
there isa church to build and where there are the 


months’ leave of absence, which he will spend 
in Boston inthe pursuit of special studies in 
Boston University. 


— Rev. H. A. Clifford, of the Maine Confer- 
ence, called at this office last Monday, on his 
way from his European trip to his home in 
Monmouth, Me. 


— Rev. Noble W. Everett, of Wareham, an es- 
timable local preacher, has been nominated as 
Republican candidate for the State Senate to 
succeed the Jate Senator Leach. 


— The Rockford (Ill.) Daily Register-Gazette 
announces the death of the wife of Rev. A. 8. 
Maxham, formerly of the Vermont Conference, 
in that city, Oct. 9, of consumption. Mrs. Max- 
ham was born in Ryegate, Vt., and resided there 
until her marriage. 


— Daniel Richards, Jr., a graduate of the 
School of Liberal Arts, Boston University, and 
son of Rev. Daniel and Mrs. Richards of Somer- 
ville, is teaching in an educational institution 
under the charge of the Woman's Home Mis- 
sionary Society at Clarkson, Miss., and reports 
that he is greatly enjoying his work. 


— Bishop Haygood passed through the ses- 
sions of the Kentucky and Louisville Confer- 
ences without any inconvenience to himself, 
though he said he violated, frequently, in 
preaching and speaking, the positive injano- 
tions of his physician. His recovery from his 
long trouble from grippe is believed to be over. 


~ H. L. Chipman, of Sandwich, writes: “‘ Zion's 
HERALD of last week contained notice of the 
transfer of Rev. D, 0. Ridgway, D. D., to Leb- 
anon, Mo, It may be of interest to your reaciers 
to know what surprising alacrity Dr. Ridgway 
shows. As you will see by the New England 
Southern Conference Year-book, Dr. Ridgway 
has now entered his sixth Conference in eight 
years. The Nantucket church also has a remark- 
able record. Dr. Martin will make the seventh 
pastor in six.years.”’ 


— The Canadian Methodist missionaries in 
Japan have been greatly dissatisfied with the 
administration of the Mission Board in Canada, 
and recently six of the most prominent of them 
sent a collective letter to the Board, asking that 
they be recalled. The Board endeavored to 
reconcile the missionaries, but they persisted, 
and accordingly the Board has decided to grant 
their request. The names of the six missionaries 
are: Rev. Messrs. Crummie, Dunlop, Coates, 
McKenzie, McArthur and Elliott. 


— Rev. Samuel L, Gracey, D. D., has resided 
for one year in the city of Buffalo. During that 
time he and his estimable wife have made a large 
place for themselves in the hearts of all Meth- 
odist people. Dr. Gracey has preached nearly 
every Sabbath in some one of the churches, 
while Mrs. Gracey has been in constant demand 
for missionary addresses. Dr. Gracey has also 
won for himself recognition from the entire city 
on account of his addresses upon China and the 
Chinese, which his consulship in that country 
fits him so pre-eminently to give. 


— Cincinnati papers gave full accounts of the 
reception given Dr. D. H. Moore, editor of the 
Western Christian Advocate, on his return from 
Ohio Conference, where, by an almost unani- 
mous vote, he was elected at the head of the 
delegation to the General Conference. At the 
suggestion of Dr. Rawlins, his desk and table 
were gorgeously decked with flags and flowers. 
All the heads of the departments, together 
with the employees of the Book Concern, male 
and female, were in attendance. We congratu- 
late Dr. Moore and his Conference. 


— Writing Rev. George H. Perkins, of Hud- 
son, for information concerning the condition 
ot Hon. L. T. Jefte, we received, Oct, 12, the fol- 
lowing reply: ‘We are sorry to report that 
Mr. Jefts Is still in a weak condition. Since his 
return from the hospital he has gradually im- 
proved untila few days ago, when a severe re- 
lapse again prostrated him, His suffering is in- 
tense, but easier just now. The physicians re- 
gard some of his symptoms as encouraging.” 
We bespeak for him and his family the tender 
and prayerful sympathy of their many friends, 


—In the death of Rev. Elisha B. Bradford, 
which occurred in Hyde Park, Oct. 8, another 
veteran has fallen. He was probably, next to 
Rev. J. B. Husted, the oldest member of the 
New Engiand Southern Conference, having just 
passed his 84th birthday. He was a member of 
that body more than sixty years, and was a 
preacher of recognized ability, filling some of 
the most important pulpits. He was sent as « 
delegate to the General Conference. Mr. Brad- 
ford came of good stock, being a direct descend- 
ant of Governor Bradford of the seventh genera- 
tion. He was a loyal son of the church, a stanch 
defender of the faith, and an indefatigable 
worker. He illustrated the rare combination of 
polemical ability and evangelistic ardor. While 
earnestly coptending for the faith orce deliv- 
ered to the saints, he presented Obrist so at- 
tractively that many converts were the result of 
his labors. He married, fifty-seven years ago, 
Miss Thankful Faunce, a descendant of Bilder 
Faunce, of Duxbary. She and two daughters — 
Mrs. W. R. Burnham, of Norwich, Conn., and 
Mrs. 0. A. House, of Hyde Park — survive him. 
He and his wife have resided with the latter for 
the past nineteen The funeral was held 
Friday afternoon at the church in Hyde Park. 
The pastor, Rev. F. T. Pomeroy, conducted the 








impressive services, and the following brethren 
participated : Rey. J.B. Husted, Rev. Jesse Wag- 
ner, Rev. W. T. Worth, Rev, W. J. Heath, and 
Rev. F. Woods, D. D, 








Brieflets. 


The publisher will be glad to send Zron’s 
HERALD to any person who would like to exam- 
ine it for one month, with a view to subscrib- 
ing if found satisfactory. 


The fifth annual session of the College Asso- 
ciation of the Methodist Episcopal Church will 
be held at Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio, Nov. 18-14. The program will appear next 
week. 








To read Mrs. F. H. Knight's vivid and enter- 
taining description of the Leipsic Fair, or Messe, 
and the Dresden Gallery, on page 11, is the next 
best thing to seeing and enjoying them one’s 
self. 


The excellent historical sermon preached at 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Delaware 
Ave. Church, Buffalo, N, ¥., by Sandford Mant, 
D. D., on Sept, 29, is published in neat pamphiet 
form by the Book Concern at New York. 


The New York Sun of Oct, 11 says, in its edit- 
orial leader; ‘“‘ We believe that there is more, far 
more, religious activity in the world in our 
times than ever existed at any other time since 
Christianity was propagated. Religion is the 
strongest, the most enduring, and the most vi- 
vacious of all the powers in our world, Firmer 
than the rock it stands.” 


The person who receives @ sample copy of Z1- 
On’s HERALD incurs no obligation thereby. If 
pleased with the paper, he is invited to become 
@ permanent subscriber. Two dollars and & half 
pays for the paper from Oct. 1, 1895, to Jan. 1, 
1897. All Methodist ministers are authorized 
agents to receive subscriptions. 


The October meeting of the Methodist Social 
Union will be held at the American House, Han- 
over Street, Boston,on Monday next (Oct. 21) 
at4.30P.m. Dinner will be served at 5.30. Rey. 
George B. Reed, D. D., President of Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Penn., and Rev. Charles W. 
Risbell, D. D., of the School of Theology of 
Boston University, will be guests of the Union 
and will make addresses. 


Among the substantial attractions for our 
readers which we shall begin to publish soon 
will be a series of contributions from the pen of 
Rev. C. M. Melden, Ph. D., upon “ Britain's 
Homes and Haunts of Genius,’’ Dr, Melden is 
recognized as one of the most interesting and 
able of our younger writers. 


Methodist ministers throughout the connec- 
tion would find Zion’s H@RALD especially per- 
tinent, suggestive and valuable. The paper, in 
harmony with ite notable history, occupies a re- 
lation to the church, to modern thought and 
to methods of work, peculiar to itself, Trial 
subscriptions will be received from any minister 
from Oct, 1, 1895, to January 1, 1897, for $1.50. 


Again, and with renewed emphasis, we advise 
our ministers to exercise greater caution in deal- 
ing with unknown evangelists, temperance re- 
formers and lecturers, who request admission to 
their pulpite. The majority of such men are 
unreliable, and the recommendations which they 
carry are often fraudulent or secured by misrep- 
resentations. Too many of our churches have 
been brought to confusion because the minister 
did not firmly resist the application of some irre- 
sponsible person to occupy his pulpit. 


Rev. H. A. Ridgway, the efficient pastor of 
Quarry St. Ohurch, Fall River, found, to his 
chagrin, in examining the list of subscribers to 
Zion’s HERALD in that city, that not a name on 
the list was connected with his church. He went 
to work at once to change that condition of 
things,and has already sent twenty-five new 
subscribers, with more to follow. Thus no- 
bly and effectively may any one of our minis- 
ters act who feels that the matter of supplying 
his families with a religious paper is of sufficient 
importance to demand his personal and urgent 
attention. 

President Tucker, of Dartmouth College, writes 
of Mrs Eliza Nelson Biair’s “ Lisbeth Wil- 
son: _ se 
gisele Pek erase are te 
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at all about such matters. You have written the 
book involv controversial 


topics w lever read. There 

word or situation in it. he Fd me 
of the kind of novel w 
and such characters as you be seem 
tome tocall for. You must have taken great 
pleasure in writing the story,and you may be 
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of New ps are 
reading it.” 


Mrs. Biair describes with vivid and realistic 
touch the early experiences and history of Meth- 
odism in New England, for she was a part of it. 
Her father, Rev. William Nelson, was one of the 
saddle-bags circult-riders, We unhesitatingly 
commend her volume to the favorable attention 
of our readers. 


The Ohrietian Register, always the stanch 
friend of the Negro, says in ite last issue: -— 
“It cannot be denied that, in their 


efforts to 
the N into the full light of 
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ot Theology. The work of the present year 
(November, '95, to April, 86) will be given to 
the “ Apostolic Age,” which will be studied ana- 
lytically and critically, Meetings will be held 
once a week in the senior class-room, 72 Mt. 
Vernon St., beginning on Monday, Nov. 4. The 
Seminar will be open to members of the senior 
Class, to graduate students, and graduates of the 
University resident in Boston or vicinity. 


Rev. O. M. Melden, of Brockton, in a personal 
note says: — 
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provement of the paper.’’ 

The Christian Guardian of Oct. 2 prints in 
full a very excellent sermon by Rev. BH. B. Ryck- 
man, D. D., “the ordination sermon of the 
Montreal Conference,” on the important sub- 
ject of “Christian Perfection.” Among the 
dangers against which he warned his hearers 
are, extravagant professions, fanatical notions 
ot Divine guidance, the claim of never sinning, 
the spirit of schism, uncharitableness and cen- 
soriousness. Its main positions are substantial- 
ly the same as those taken in the sermon by 
Dr. Mudge on “ Christian Perfection,” printed 
in these columns about two years ago. If this 
were all, no fault could be found; but when a 
column or more of the previous sermon is trans- 
ferred bodily without alteration (other than 
perhaps a word or two) or quotation marks or 
the faintest acknowledgment of any sort, it 
seems as though the boundaries of legitimate 
indebtedness bad been somewhat overstepped. 
The laws of ethics should surely be observed in 
sermons on perfection. Dr. Ryckman would 
hardly wish the young preachers whom he ad- 
dressed to get in the way of copying so largely. 


A contributor to the Christian Intelligencer 
writes with especial significance upon “ Meth- 
ods by whish Souls are Reached.” We com- 
mend to the minister the following tandament- 
al truths: — 

“ Words, like bodies, have no vitality if there 
be no heart in them. Many & soul opeake that 
into which it puts no soul, 4. ¢., pute none of it- 
self — and therefore the utterance remains real- 
ly a voiceless word, a meaningless m eo, a 
contradiction of itself. The syllables ene tone, 
but no beats in them. They are vocabies, 
not voices; reverberations, not revelations. 
~——- but they do not speak. 

“Souls are not won by such soulless things. 
Life yields only to life. uage moves when 
the character speaks in it. Hearts 

is the spokesman. There is power in 
@ word when there is power in the life of him 
who utters the word. Give the life and the 
character, and the word tells. The need of the 
hour is for more men and women who know 
how to speak for Jesus the true, the brave, the 
kind, the soul-winning word which is vital 
with tne life and love of the spirit tbat utters 
it, That kind of speech reaches souls,” 


President Warren writes: “The progress of 
scholarship is gradually correcting ignorant 
medieval interpretations and hringing to light 
the real conceptions of the world entertained by 
the earliest men. The most renowned Oriental 
archeologist of France at the present time is an- 
doubtedly Professor Maspero. In his massive 
new work entitled, ‘The Dawn of Civilization,’ 
he makes a special study of the most ancient 
cosmology of the Chaldmans and of the Egyp- 
tians. Speaking of the former, he makes this 
striking declaration: ‘The general resemblance 
of their theory of the universe leads me to be- 
eve that they, no less than the Bgyptians, for a 
long time believed that the sun and moon re- 
volved round the earthin a horisontal plane.’ 
The origin and long persistence of this strange 


and Egyptians, originated and long resided 
within the Arotic Circle, where the san and 
moon do revolve in « horizontal plane. No other 
explanation has ever been so much as attempt- 
ed, and this fact, like thousands of others, sig- 
nificantly points to the north-polar origin of 
the human race.” 


We appropriate the following very pertinent 
and practical paragraph from the Presbyterian 
Journal : — 
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The Sunday School. 


FOURTH QUARTER. LESSON IV. 


Sunday, October 27. 
1 Sam. 3: 1-138. 
Rev. W. O. Holway, U. 8. N. 
THE OHILD SAMUEL. 


1. Preliminary. 

1. Golden Text: Speck, Lord; for Thy servant heareth. 
— 1 Bam. 3: 9. 

2%. Date: About B. 0, 11%. 

%. Place: Shiloh, seventeen miles north of Jerusa- 
lem, where the taberrpacle was pitched. 


4. The Books of Samuel — formerly one undivided 
book, and with the two of Kings regarded by Jerome as 
“The Books of the Kings; supposed to have been writ- 
ten in part by Samuel, with subsequent ibuti or 
comptiations from other sources. Samuel was contem- 
porary with Samson, and with Eneas in secular history. 
The capture of Troy and tie wanderings of the Greek 
hero towards Italy occurred a few years before Samuel 
was born, “Thus,” says Prof. W. G. Blaikie, “ while the 
house of Priam was approaching ite duwnfall through 
the lawlessness of Paris (in the abduction of Helen 
from Greece), that of Bl was hastening to its end 
through the profligacy of Hophni and Phineas; and the 
aged king of Troy may bave breathed his Jast amid the 
blazing ruins of his capitol at the time when Eli was 
prostrated by the loss of the ark, and when the great 
judge Samson, whom a woman bad betrayed and ruined, 
was performing his last achievements against the Phi- 
listines.”’ 


6. Samuel. — Born at Ramah (about B. C. 1146), four 
miles northwest of Jerusalem, of godly parents, Blka- 
nab and Hannab, and in answer to prayer-- whence his 
name Semuel, meaning “ asked of God;” dedicated to 
God from his birth; taken to the tabernacle as soon as 

ned; the istant of Eli, priest and judge, till his 
death in B. ©. 1114, Samuel himself being 32 years old at 
the time; thenceforward for 54 yeers, till his death at 
the age of 86, the revered judge (and prophet) of Israel 
either alone, or in connection with the king. 


6 Home Readings: Monday—1S8am. 8:113. Tue- 
day — 1 Bam. 3; 15-81. Wednesday — 1 Bam. 1; 21-88. Thurs- 
day — 1 Sem. 2: 1-11, Friday —1 Sam. 2; 30-36. Sa:wrday -- 
1 Sam. 4: 10-18, Sunday — 2 Tim. 3: 10-17, 


Il. Introductory. 


Our lesson records one of the most inter- 
esting events in the life of Samuel. It is 
night in the sanctuary, and all is still. Eli 
sleeps in his chamber, Samuel, too, in his 
own room, sleeps the sweet sleep of child- 
hood. From the seven-branched candle- 
stick streams a subdued light which falls on 
altar and table and the sacred utensils. It 
isa night to be remembered, for on this 
night God, who has long been silent, will 
speak. Butto whom? To the holy man, 
the high priest Eli, of course. No! — the 
stillness of the chamber where the blame- 
less child sleeps is broken, and a voice, low 
but distinct, calls his name — ‘Samuel!”’ 
He starts from his slumber, It is Eli call- 
ing him, he thinks, and he hastens to his 
room. ‘Here am I,’ he exclaims to the 
aged man whom he has roused by his hasty 
steps — “ Here am I; for thou calledst me.” 
And the priest replies, ‘I called not, my 
son; lie down again! ” And the little boy, 
hardly knowing what to say, goes back to 
his room and, shortly, sinks again to slum- 
ber. But the mysterious voice awakens 
him — ‘‘ Samuel!” This time he cannot be 
mistaken, he thinks, and he runs again to 
the room of Eli, “‘ Here am I,’ he exclaims 
confidently, ‘“‘for thou didst call me!” 
And Eli answered, “‘I called not, my son; 
lie down again.” Samuel returns slowly to 
his room, ‘“ What can it mean? Whose 
voice did I hear?” And he has hardly 
thrown himself upon the bed before again 
he hears his name pronounced — ‘ Samu- 
el!” For the third time he goes to the 
room of Eli. “Here am I, for thou didst 
call me.” The high priest is startled. It 
comes to his mind that God has spoken to 
the child. He bids the boy gc and lie down 
and reply to any further call with the words, 
“Speak, Lord, Thy servant heareth.” 
Tremblingly Samuel obeyed. The most 
solemn moment of his life had come. The 
great Jehovah, with whom Moses had 
spoken, who had appeared to Joshua, is 
about to to him. He lies uneasy in 
his bed, and “ the Lord came and stood and 
called as at other times, Samuel! Samuel! ” 
and Samuel manages to answer as he has 
been bidden, “‘ Speak, Thy servant hear- 
eth.” It was a stern message — a prophecy 
of the inevitable doom of the house of 
Ithamar. Eli and his family were to be 
** judged forever,” ‘‘ because his sons had 
made themselves vile and he restrained 
them not.” 



































of future leadership and usefulness. The word 
of the Lord was precious — because rare. God 
had ceased to speak because of “ the lamentable 
sinfulness of the priesthood and the people.” 
Since Moses’ time no prophet worthy of the 
name had arisen. Deborah was called ‘‘ a proph- 
etess;"’ and there had been two prophets who 
delivered occasional messages, but hose names 
were not recorded. The next after Moses in 

“ the goodly fellowship ” proved to be Samuel. 
No open vision — no publicly-published vision 
or revelation. Pious individuals probably re- 
ceived from time to time specific divine direc- 
tion, but the prophetic office was vacant. 

In chapter 2: 18, it is noted that in his ministry he 
wore an ephod of linen, s garment of peculiar pattern 
covering the shoulders and breast. It was at first the 
garment of the high priest (Exod. 28: 4); but it was 
afterwards used by the ordinary priests (chap. 22: 18), 
and was deemed characteristic of the sacred office 
(chaps, 2: 38; 14: 3; Hos. 3:4), Only the high priest wore 
@n ephod of fine linen; that of Samuel, as indicated by 
the Hebrew word applied to it, was of common material 
(Johnson). 


2, 3. At that time— Hebrew, “on that 
day,’’ referring probably to the day of Samuel’s 
call, Eli was laid down in his place — in his 
chamber, which adjoined the tabernacle. His 
eyes (R. V., ‘now his eyes”) began to wax 
dim. —In his old age his eyesight was failing. 
Samuel knew of this infirmity, and therefore 
when he heard his name called, he would natu- 
rally suppose that his foster-father needed his 
aid and had summoned him. Ere the lamp of 
God went out—in the early dawn. The Ke- 
vised Version reconstructs this verse as follows: 
“And the lamp of God was not yet gone out, 
and Samuel was laid down to sleep, in the tem- 
ple of the Lord, where the ark of God was.” 
The “lamp” was the seven-branched golden 
candlestick, and its position was on the south 
side of the Holy Place; it was trimmed and re- 
lighted every morning and evening. Temple of 
the Lord —astrictly, the tabernacle, Quite 
likely, in the course of time, the tabernacle had 
come to be a permanent structure, Ark of God 
was — not in the same apartment with the can- 
dlestick, but in the inner Holy of Holies. 

The ark was placed in the Holy of Holies, which the 
high priest alone could enter, and he but once a year. 
We must not understand, therefore, that Samuel slept 
in the Holy of Holies. The meaning is only that he 
slept in the tabernacle, in the building where was the 
ark, but not in the same room with it (Johnson), 

4,6. The Lord called Samuel— by name, 
audibly, just as He called Abraham (Gen. 22: 1) 
by name. So humar was the voice, that Samuel 
thought it was Eli’s. Here am I—a quick re- 
ply. He probably expected some direction to 
do something, but received none. Ran unto 
Eli—left his own bed and ran to Bli’s chamber. 
The priest, however, had not called, and bade 
him “le down again.” He went and lay down 
— thinking, probably, ho had been dreaming. 


Unacquainted with the visions of the Almighty, Sam- 
uel took that tobe only Eli's call which was really the 
eall of God. Such mistakes we make oftener than we 
think. God calls by His Word and we take it to be only 
the call of the minister; calls by His providences, and 
we look only at the instruments. His voice cries, and 
the impressions of it are soon lost; sinners lie down 
again and their convictions come to nothing, but here 
and therek man understands it to be His voice (Henry). 


6,7. The Lord called yet again — arousing 
Samuel a second time from his sleep. He felt 
sure Eli had called this time, but when he went 
to the priest’s chamber he was again told that 
he (Eli) had not called him and was bidden to 
lie down again. Samuel did not yet know the 
Lord. — The words are not to be taken absolute- 
ly. Samuel knew who Jehovah was and was fa- 
miliar with His law, and was numbered among 
His worshipers; but he did not know Him as 
yet inthe sense of receiving from Him a direct 
revelation. 

It was not yet uncovered ; afterward the Word was wn- 
covered (chap, 6: 81), and his own ear was uncovered to re- 
ceive it, So it wae with the disciples of Obrist after His 
resurrection. Qhrist did then a double work for them. 


Me opened to them the Scriptures, and He opened their 
hearts to understand them (Luke ®: $2, 45) (Wordsworth). 


8,9 Lord called Samuel again. — To this 
third call Samuel gave heed; and though he had 
been twice before mistaken, goes obediently to 
Eli's chamber. Eli perceived.—It came to 
him that God had passed him, the high priest, 
by, and chosen this mere youth, this servant of 
his to receiye a communication. 1t was a humil- 
jating lesson, but he had already had his warn- 
ing. His sons “‘ had made themeelves vile, and 
he had restrained them not.” Thou shalt say, 
Speak, Lord. — Eli was not angry with Samuel, 
or jealous, because the youth had been preferred 
to him and himself superseded. He generously 





gives him directions how to demean himself in 
the approaching crisis. 

He conducts his rival to the presence chamber which 
by himself he cannot find, and leaves him there with the 
king, to be invested wi bh the order which has been 
stripped off himself (Robertson). 

10. The Lord came and stood — a veritable, 
visible manifestation of God, probably in human 
shape. This time He called Samuel twice by 
name. Speak ; for thy servant heareth — the 
reply which Eli had bidden him make, the 
name of God being omitted — an omission easily 
explained by Samuel’s natural fear. 

Itimplies his entire readiness to obey the commands 
of God, in whatever way those commands should be 
made known to him. To him they were conveyed ina 
vision; but there are various other ways in which the 
Almighty speaks to man, especially by the works of 
creation, by their consciences, and by the Scriptures. 
In whatever manner He addresses us, it is our duty 
obediently to reply, “ Speak, Lord, for thy servant hear- 
eth * (Gilpin). 

11-13. I will doa thing in Israel, — The entire 
revelation concerned simply Eli and his sons. It 
announced the irrevocable punishment of the 
house of Ithamar. It contained nothing per- 
sonal for Samuel himself. At which both the 
ears ... shall tingle—a threat terribly ful- 
filled. The dread catastrophe which fell upon the 
sons of Eli and upon Shiloh, with the death of 
the high priest and the loss of the ark, was start- 
ling and painful enough to make the ears of all 
who heard “ tingle’ at the shock. Says Cook: 
“This expressive phrase occurs again twice 
(2 Kings 21: 12; Jer. 19: 3) of the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar.” Perform... 
things which I have spoken —the warning 
givenin the preceding chapter (27-36). When I 
begin I will also make an end — R, V., “ from 
the beginning, even unto the end.” There 
should be no relenting, no pause. Judgment 
would run ite course. Judge his house forever 
— through its descendants — a permanent, irre- 
versible judgment or punishment. Sons made 
themselves vile (R. V., “‘ sons did bring a curse 
upon themselves ’’).— For an account of their 
infamous conduct see chap. 2: 12-17. Restrained 
them not — not effectively,as he might have 
done. He had expostulated with them feebly, 
but had not deposed them from the priest’s office 
and punished them as he had power to do. 


The dreadful predictions against the house of Eli were 
in part fulfilled inthe death of his two wretched sons, 
followed by his own death (chap. 4; 1-18), and in the 
deposition of Abiathar, his descendant, from the office 
of high priest in the time of Solomon (1 Kings 2 : 27). 
His family was never reinstated in the office. The mes- 
sage of God to Eli was very severe; but its severity was 
not so greatas the sin which it rebuked; and this sin of 
Bli was the greater that God had already warned him 
against it (ver. 13: chap. 2: 73-86), but in vain. Eli, as 
father, should have brought up his sons strictly. As at 
once high priest and judge, he should have deposed 
them from office and punished their iniquities with de- 
Gisive penalties, This would have been kindness to his 
sous, perhaps leading to the yn of their souls, and, 
in any event, keeping them from the terrible fate which 
befell them. It would have been kindness to Israel 
whom they corrupted. It would have been fidelity to 
God and duty. Bll was a pious, but weak man; and in 
such circumstances as his, weakness issin, His piety 
shines conspicuously in his words when he heard the 
dreadful sentence upon his house (ver. 18) (Johnson). 


IV. Inferential. 


1. We should improve our privileges lest the 
Lord show us their preciousness by their loss. 

2. A youthtime dedicated to obedience and 
holy ministries is a bright promise of a man- 
hood of usefulnes and honor. 

3. Calls from God come to us in tender child- 
hood, in the whispers of His Spirit, in the “ still, 
small voice” addressing us by name. Happy 
they who recognize the voice and reply with 
Samuel, ‘Speak, Thy servant heareth.” “ Uf 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” 

4. Parental indulgence is often a positive 
cruelty. 

5. God is terrible in His judgments. What 
He begins He performs. 

6. “The eyes of the Lord run to and fro 
throughout the whole earth, to show Himself 
strong in behalf of those whose heart is perfect 
towerd Him.” 


V. Illustrative. 


1. Tothose who will not listen God does not 
speak, The Jews, who with all their deadly per- 
versity yet had many a flash of moral insight, 
knew this truth too well. God had spoken to 
them, they said, first, face to face as to Adam in 
Paradise; then only by the Urim; then only by 
dreams; then only by prophets; then only by 
the vague uncertainties of the “‘ daughter of a 
voice,” which was but to the few an intelligible 
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of the distant eat peal. ana es His vont 
sounded fainter and fainter, so did He withdraw 
farther and farther, as the sins of men assumed 4 
deeper and deeper dye, until now He is but in 
the seventh and inmost heaven infinitely tar, 


ignored is God doubted of; God doubted of 
God denied; God denied, sooner or later is Gog 
detested (Farrar). 

2. Eli was twice warned; once by 4 prophet 
once by Samuel. Both times he answered sub. 
missively. He used strong, nay passionate, ex. 
pressions of penitence. Both times you would 
have thought an entire reformation and change 
of life were at hand. Both times he was warned 
in vain. There are persons who go through life 
sinning and sorrowing —sorrowing and sin- 
ning. No experience teaches them. Torrente of 
tears flow from their eyes. They are full of elo- 
quent regrets. You cannot find it in your heart 
to condemn them, for their sorrow is so graceful 
and touching, so full of penitence and self-con- 
demnation. But tears, heart- breaks, repentance. 
warnings, are all in vain. Where they do ; 
once they do wrong again. What are such per- 
sons to be in the next life? Where will the Elis 
of this world be ? God only knows. But Christ 
hath said, “ Not every one that saith unto Me 
Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven ”’ (Robertson). 


3. Kli might with ease have assumed the 
priestly tone. When Samuel came with his 
strange story that he had heard a voice calling 
to himin the dark, Eli might have tixed upon 
him a clear, cold, unsympathizing eye and said, 
“This is excitement — mereenthusiasm. Iam 
the appointed channel of God’s communications, 
Iam the priest. Hear the church. Unordained, 
unanointed with priestly oil, a boy, a child, it is 
presumption for you to pretend to communice- 
tions from Jehovah! A layman has no right to 
hear voices; it is fanaticism.” On the other hand 
Eli might have given his own authoritative in- 
terpretation to Samuel, of that word of God 
which he had heard. He did neither of these 
things. He sent Samuel to God. He taught him 
to inquire for himself. He did not tell him to 
reject as fanaticism the belief that an inner Voice 
was speaking to him,a boy, nor did he try to 
force his own interpretation on that Voice. His 


great care was to put Samuel in direct commu- 
nication with God; to make him listen to God; 
nay, = that independently of him, Eli (Rob- 
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gue “MESSE” AND THE GALLERY. 
Ae Marion B. Knight. 


nm times each year Leipsic is the 


scene of a lively commercial event, 
the relic of long-gone days. As early as 
1180, Leipsic became a great central mar- 
ket, Later the Emperor Maximilian con- 
firmed the exclusive rights to the fairs 


~ hich had been granted to Leipsic by Otho, 


Margrave of Meissen, and ensured a safe 
conduct to those who attended them. To 
these mercedes, or fairs, came merchants 
from all parts of Europe and exchanged 
their goods. Though 


The Fair, or ‘‘ Messe,”’ 


as it is now called, has greatly decreased in 
importance since modern civilization has 
made exchange of goods so simple a mat- 
ter, yet we were informed that about fifty 
millions of dollars exchange hands here 
annually. The Messe is held at Easter, 
Michaelmas and New Year’s. Last year 
the Michaelmas one was held early in Sep- 
tember, and we were fortunate in being in 
Leipsic at the time. 

In the contre of the city lies a long, broad 
park. Ordinarily this is a beautiful prome- 
nade, but during the Messe it is filled with 
the booths and tents of the traders. The 
booths are put up only for temporary use — 
the Messe lasts’ four or five weeks — and 
are by no means beautiful. Old, stained 
and ugly sail-cloth does not make a pretty 
tent. The scene, however, is so strange — 
a jolly jumble of a fair, circus, and market — 
that one cannot resist the desire to visit it. 

The Messe itself is divided into streets, 
the sides of which are bordered by booths. 
The wares are all displayed to view. They 
vary from lace and jewelry to sets of furni- 
ture and household utensils. There is a 
popular fancy that things can be bought 
more cheaply here than at the stores, but it 
is a fallacy such as leads some people to fre- 
quent our “‘ bargain counters ’’ to prove the 
truth of an old adage. 

We have not gone far before, “‘ Was 
suchen Sie, meine Dame?” — “ What are 
you looking for, my lady ? ” sounds in our 
ears, and a short, stout woman with Jewish 
eyes calls my attention to a pile of the 
serviceable blue cooking utensils, dear to 
every housewife and ‘‘so much cheaper 
than in.America,”” I am straightway seized 
with a great desire to resume housekeep- 
ing. But more tempting to my companion 
(are “ theologues’’ always hungry ?) ise yon- 
der cake and confection booth where is a 
goodly display of Bavarian honey-cakes. 
These prove to be a kind of cookie mixed 
with honey —a wholesome and pleasant 
sweetmeat. Here are great sheets of gin- 
gerbread, rather stale-looking to be sure, 
nut cakes (six for ten pfennigs), and bread 
of every description from the black 
‘‘ Pumpernickel’? (which, when eaten with 
Schweizer cheese, deserves to be ranked as 
a “delicatesse’’) to the stick of white 
wheat rolls. Of sausage there is the usual 
display, and we observe that the salespeo- 
ple are in a constant state of preparing and 
eating meals. A sausage is fished out of 
the boiling water, put between two slices 
of rye bread, and with a glass of beer 
forms the meal. 

The booths devoted to ornaments of 
carved ivory are very attravtive. We 
wonder where so much ivory comes from, 
but remind ourselves of Germany’s large 
possessions in Hast Africa. We stop to 
look at the delicate glasses in the fancy 
booths; but unless one wishes to buy, 
“ stopping to look”’ is a dangerous experi- 
ment. The skillful saleswoman captures 
you, and never lets you escape till you have 
parted with your last groschen. 

The display of furs in the Brith] — a bus- 
iness street leading from the promenade to 
the old market-place — was the largest and 
finest we had ever seen. Indeed, I saw 
more furs in twenty minutes than in all my 
life before. Tinney were largely the un- 
dressed skins, but still very beautiful. 
Seal and tiger, wolf and muskrat, mink, 
sable and bear kept one another company. 

On the outskirts of the promenade are 
the booths for amusements—the hand- 
organ, the “ wax works,’’ and the Ameri- 
can “ Luft spiel.” The last was much pat- 
ronized by the young people and always 
surrounded by an admiring crowd. It did 
not strike us as remarkable, being simply a 
large swing with the seat in the fashion of a 
boat, common enough at our seaside re- 
sorte, 

Before one tent stood a woman holding 
forth on the wonderful beauties of the 
wax-work show with such pathos and ear- 
nestness that we paused to listen: “‘ Only 
& groschen, my friends! Wonderfully 
beantifal! Ten pfennigs! Only a gro- 
schen!” And on this refrain she rang the 


treating tones of her voice, served to bring 
& familiar scene before our mental eyes. 
For a few seconds we were at a Methodist 
ee listening to an earnest.ex- 


Dresden Gallery. 


‘“*So you have spent two years studying 
in Dresden ?”’ said I to a young lady on the 
homeward bound steamer. “ You are quite 
at home, then, in the Gallery ?” 

“Um —m!” she replied. “I have been 
there three times. I meant to go again, 
but I was in such a hurry getting my new 
clothes that I did not get time.” 

I caught my breath while she continued: 
“T have got four trunks of dresses. You 
can get things so much cheaper here than 
at home, you know.” 

“Four trunks of dresses!” I thought, 
“ and so much money saved; and no time 
to see that wealth of pictures of old and 
new masters! ’’ 

A rare opportunity to study history lost; 
for where can it be better studied than in 


these large galleries ? 

Of course the one great picture to be 
seen here is the Sistine Madonna. When so 
many artists have given such excellent de- 
scriptions, I will not weary you with an at- 
tempt, but content myself with saying 
that you cannot look at it too often. Best 
first to inform yourself about the history of 
the painting and of its painter Raphael be- 
fore you enter the room which is set apart 
for this gem of the Dresden collection. 
You may in this way avoid amusing or dis- 
gusting your hearers by your remarks. 
The picture pleases you more and more 
each time you look atit. When you have 
come to understand it somewhat for your- 
self, go early in the morning, take that seat 
in the shadowed corner where you get the 
very best light, and gaze to your heart’s 
content — till you lose yourself in the pict- 
ure. You can never forget that look of 
“heavenly wonder” in the eyes of both 
the Madonna and Ohild. Afterwards you 
will better understand the spirit of those 
Madonna-and-saint-painting artists. To 
the Puritan born and bred, even the nine- 
teenth-century Puritan, this superabun- 
dance of Madonnas and saints is far from 
pleasing, but a little study will soften your 
prejudice and enable you to enjoy all the 
good there is in them. 

Thope you will not be disappointed in 
Titian’s ‘‘Ohrist and the Tribute Money.” 
It is placed under glass and the light is 
poor. Frequently I could geta good view 
of the Jew’s face so full of mean cunning, 
but only glimpses for a second of the Ohrist 
which Baandt calls “godlike in its 
beauty.”’ 

Among the modern works every Ep- 
worthian will at once recognize Hofmann’s 
‘*Ohrist in the Temple.” It is strong and 
beautiful. I doubt if ever painter has given 
us a painting of Ohrist in manhood which 
completely satisfied our idea of the God- 
man. But I do not see that Hofmann has 
failed at all to perfectly portray the boy 
Christ. The young, fair, noble countenance 
leaves nothing to be desired. Each time I 
looked it seemed more perfect, 

Just opposite —- the picture, ‘‘ Christ 
and the Woman in Adultery,” also 
by Hofmann; but the Ohbrist here fails to 
peg Seg A ideal is higher. The perfect- 
ed Ohrist has qualities that cannot be put 
on canvas. 

Here is 
Oross.’’ Many who have seen his p 
which have been exhibited in America will 
enjoy studying this. 

We may mention only one more — 
* Judas Iscariot,’ by Prell. The mountain 
dark with evening shadows forms the 
background. The moon has just 
risen and looks y, ominously, over the 
fe nage a lowers J vd blooming 

grass as if suggesting innocence 
is always very near to the most awful 
crime, Judas is the central figure. Two 
Jews, one in priestly robes, the other stand- 
ing nearer to Judas and touching his arm 
persuasively, are the others, This is not at 
all the Judas that Marie Corelli portrays in 
her “ Barabbas.”’ The artist has co ved 
him to be a poor man and clothed him ina 
dark red tunic with tattered edges and 
bound with a hempen ie > 
ard, his black 
black eyes 6 
One hand is clenc the other togeing 
fiercely at his a e p mnagcal holds out 
the money. ‘he other Jew persuades, 
udas has never hadso much money. He 
isin flery temptation. ‘‘ Woe tothat man 
by whom the Son of man is betrayed” — 
words of Him who loved even Judas 
Iscariot. As you look upon this Picture, 
you feel in your soul that “‘ Woe” it is, in 
ed eee ee ae eae 
was betrayed. 
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and one of the most active in ming for the 

advancement of the interests of the kingdom of 
Christ, as well as one of the most regular at- 

tendants at church services. 





e — autumn canvass for ZION’s HERALD should 
be vigorously pushed. Some of our pastors 
have taken the paper into the pulpit and shown 
it to the people, and urged that every family in 
the church take it. They then follow ap the 
notice by personal canvass of the =. here 
is uno better aid to the pastor in his work than 
the religious paper of ourown church. Mem- 
bers of the Epworth League should be induced 
to become su ibers and readers of it. Per- 
sistent work and push on this line will yield 
good results. 


Myst 
Indies aud Laren of tne Biethodlt psa 


copal Ob ave VS v 

the house of A. A, Kidder on he Birthday 
of Mrs. Kidder. "while matters were + pee, ay 

at home, she was absent in Noan A 

ay 4 evening sermon on John Wesley was 

ore y Rev. L. B. Codding, the pastor at Mys- 

ic, not long since, and was deeply ievenseting. 

music was on the 


persons from this district attended 


tumn, were 
many. Much m ight a be sald in favor of holding 
future in Boston. 


annual co 
There is no ot pry ge or 80 oS sstae from ali 
parts of New England and at such gh excur- 
sion attracted t. 


Many would be 
opens A literary and business —, as —— 
as for the League sessions. Let us try mutta! 





Providence District. 
BROCKTON AND VICINITY. 


Preachers’ Meeting. — Rev. H. W. Brown, of 
& com and en | 
inference 


oming -_ 
before lt.” The meet 


wy, Wilega, of Presiding 





to 
ives, who to the Samer of thirty 
en the hospitality of Rev. G. W. Hunt, the 
president. 


East Bridgewater.— The pastor and family 
:— their vacation at Mrs. Wilson’s pn > 
naylvania. On Sept. 8 


the local 
-the O. U. A, M, attended AW The Nei nbor. 
urches held its fal: igub 


bere, Sept is. The But niest, “ ks] Re dou! “qr 
ja un o 
oyna pal drew forth much discussion. 
Pastor and people are looking forward to a good 
winter’s work, 
Whitman. — The people in increasing numbers 
ans Spopeneenine « the Word. Pastor John- 
m is planning for special evangelistic services 
int the near future. 


North Easton. — This — enjoy saigien. 


Class and pra: prayer: peewee 
The sy meeti; ng ot 

Min dol, Qance jon will be held here, Oct. 
2. il! all who des over 
ht please notify Rev. R.8. Moore at once ? 
prov: be o! je for all. 
Stoughton.— Union cevival services are in 
Rey. W. J. Wilson, father-in-law of 
pastor, asuperannuate of oof Wisoouai isconsin Confer- 
ence, who has seen over filty ot service, 
preached with wy fashioned ist power 


and fervor on a recent Sabbath. Evangelist 
F. B. Greenwood is leading the united — 
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Hon. 


mands 
He ran 


you to 


ssid ate 
fui 


firmly 


hy from her 
was great! 
ach po used 
i. and have recommended it to our 
and kn used 


results. 


horse of the Democratic Party, is Vermont's 
silver-tongued orator, and always and ever com- 


date for governor. Such is the high standing of 
the man, who, out of his own ex 


e have us used Pay Greene’s peerese blood 


to use the ae age it would have cured her en- 


Nervura bl 


{t must indeed bea great and good medicine 


CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR. 


Vermont's Great Statesman Recommends 





Dr. Greene's Nervura to All. 


Says Dr. Greene’s Nervura is a Won. 
derful Medicine. It Surely Cures the 
Weak, Tired and Nervous. 








HON. T. 8, MOGINNISS. 





T. 8. McGinniss, of Jericho, Vt., the war |} which can call out such strong words in its 
as this recommendation of this honored 
statesman, for all to use Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood seep etedinge to be cured. But it isa 
mas bhat doshom, ¢ r. men, 90 scholars, = 
ers, druggists an @ people every where u 
with one paw in pronouncing this grand medi- 


the attention and respect of the people. 
at the last election as the people’s candi- 


aver pod wh 
Ne Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
© be cured. 


eee our family,” » “and 
nly of I. We could Tvaint see that it 
effect upon Mrs. McGinniss, and 
that, could we have persuaded her 


—peney Bape condition, 
as it was. 
on = ae with re- 
iends, 
who have . Greene’s 
nerve remedy with the best 
I do pow hesitate to recommend t 
toall. Itisa — medicine. * 


cine t reatest curer of d ever known. 
The wenn the feeble, the aerveen run-down 
and debilitated, the sufferers from poor blot blood, 
a dyspepsia, kidney an 

eases, all are resto to health and LX, 4 
its marvelous curative powers. 

{t is not a patent medicine, but the Hat fo 
tion of the most successful living » fh 
curing nervous and chronic dineases, 
= mple Place, Boston, Mass. "He ‘has ue the 

practice in’ the world, and this grand 

ical discovery is the result of his vast 
rience. The tation of Dr. Greene 

ow of poe uarantee t this en will cure, and the 

- Ney ae pte consul’ bef y ae 
me, free of charge, personal! 

gives absolate arpsurance of the Lesracit action action 
of this wonderful medicine. 
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rat Wook for for, Ohieago and Minneapolis on bus- 


Zion's Peart 
soaks ontpelier District ae 
‘On 


consequence in the long run for his 
to place the HERALD in as many homes as possi- 
ble, The paper will hel 
=? loyal to the church. 

ber ought to have the He 


its quality. w Many of the chea; 


—— ‘profit accrues from its 


land Conterences Someaing to the number of 
subscribers. Push the canvass for ZIon ae 













Vermont Conference. at 10N WANTED. tation ep housekeeper 
— y. “ites one little gir. Sect of Ry 
Montpelier District. call, 34 Sagamore St., Dorchester, Mass. 
cetsieers| FOR eAle 
¥ hea ~ Fifteen Church Windows. For particular 
lean = Naeem 
—A A denghter was born, SGRRCERIRS BERN 
Se ence | THE PRE AA KANSAS 
sraworts, NA. made abet veh ruth BABY CITY 


—Have all the tors on the 


for another year as pe! as 





ane Cora Tes (pance Was tomean’ i eilt or ft a 

Sepenemaven woreancnes| ald ada 
su in or ou 

year? Pestor can hardly, oa work of more CUTICURA 
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old was 


*. hold the member- 
very official mem- 
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is very reasonable consid- 
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Church Register. 


HERALD CALENDAR. 
semi-centennial of M. B. Ch., at Milford, Mass., Oct. 20-26 
Bangor Dis. Min. Asso. (S80. Div.), at Atkinson, Oct. 21, 23 
prov. Dis Min. Asso., at North Easton, Mass., Oct. 21, 23 
pocksport Dis., E. D., Min. Asso., at Alexander, Oct. 21-25 


Dis. Epworth League, at Gorham, Oct, 23 
6.8. Convention, Boston North District, at 
Worthen St. Church, Lowell, Mass., Oct. 23 
§, 8, Convention for Boston South District, 
at Milford, Oct. 24 


ts’ Institute, at Mech 





io Falls,Me., Deo, 2-5 





A BEQUEST TO PASTORS IN THE NEW ENG- 
LAND OONFERENOBS.— Will brethren who have 
pastorates in places where there is a French popu- 
lation, and who may know of French ‘families moving 
to the city of Lowell, if any of the members of 
these famili are Pr , or inclined toward 
Protestantism, please notify Rev. J. H. Paradis, or any 
of the Methodist ministers of Lowell of this fact? We 
desire to give all such a cordial welcome and 
surround them with influences which will result in 
holding them for Obrist and the church. 

©, M, Haut. 


Business Dotices. 


READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. 

















Dean’s Rheumatic Pills. absolutely cure Rheu- 
matism and Neuralgia. Entirely vegetable. Safe. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitariom, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health or pleasure. The intments of a first- 
class hotel, elevator, electric , steam, sun-parior, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths, 

Tg baths and all health capmenene. 
New h, and natural sulphur water baths. 
Lawn Tennis, ete. th 





, all 
oat re fa e year. Send 














POST-OFFIOE ADDRESSES. 


Rev. W. H. Wight, 41 Clarendon 8t., Springfield, Mass. 
Rev. Ira Taylor Walker, Genesee, N. Y. 





8. 8. CONVENTION, BOSTON NORTH DISTRICT, at 
Worthen St. Church, Lowell, Wednesday, Oct. 23, under 
the direction of the New England Conference Sunday- 
school Society. 

PROGRAM. 

At? p. m., devotional service, led by Rev. C. M. Hall; 
14, The Graded Sunday-school, Rev. 0. W. Hutchinson; 
14, general discussion; 3, The Sunday-school Superin- 
tendent, Judge L. B. Hitchcock; 3 80, di jon, Rev. 


Marriages. 


D — MoLAUGHLIIN — In , Me., 
LeSa soon cheer 
RORER — COWPE ee — In Greenland, N. H. 


Geo it by Bev. song’. olpom, Wrage moret 








of Lawrence, Mass. 
Reus, and Eissle Micelles . 








NEW BEDFORD DISTRIOT LEAGUE ANNUAL 
CONVENTION will be held in First Church, Pall River, 
Tuesday, Nov. 12. Further announcenients /ater. 

B. F. Simon, President. 





CHURCH DEDIOCATION.—The new M. EB. Church 
at Watertown, Mass., will be dedicated Oct. 92, at 2.15 
P. m., with a sermon by Rev. James M. Buckley, D. D., 
of New York. The evening service will begin at 7.30; 
sermon by Rev. Samuel F. Upham, D. D., of Madison, 
N.J. Trains for Watertown leave Boston via Fitchburg 
Railroad at 1.30 p.m. Electrics from Boston via Harvard 
Square pass the church every 156 minutes — 45 minutes 
from Boston. Preachers and Methodist people are cor- 
dially invited to these services. 

O. A, LrrrLerizip, for Com, 





LEWISTON DISTRICT W. F. M. 8. CONVENTION, at 
Norway, Me., Oct. 33. Reduced rates have been secured 
as follows: Grand Trunk RB. BR., half fare; Maine Cen- 
tral RB. R., round trip, one and one-third fare. Tickets 
good for three days. Mrs, W. F. Houmus, 





THE CENTENNIAL OF METHODISM IN TRURO, 
where, there is good reason to believe, the second Meth- 
odist meeting-house in New England was built,will take 
place Thursday, Oct. 2%. An interesting program is 
under arrangement. It is hoped that former pastors 
and their wives will be present, as well as other old 
friends of Truro. Preachers on New Bedford Dis- 
trict, please try and be with us. Those intending 
to STAY OVER NIGHT, please notify Mr. Isaish Snow 
AS SOON AS POSSIBLE. 

W. D, WILKINSON, 

©, A. Purpy, 

J. F. Tuurston. 


CORRECTION.—The apportionment for General 
Conference expenses should be the same as for 
the Episcopal Fund, as stated last year. 

8. O. Kexuer, P. B. Concord District, 


8.8, CONVENTION, BOSTON SOUTH DISTRICT, at 
Milford, Thursday, Oct. %4, under the direction of the 
New England Oonference Sunday-schoo! Society. 

PROGRAM, 

At 10a. m., devotional service, Rev. W. 0. Townsend; 
10.80, Condition of Schools on the District, Rev. J. H, 
Mansfield, D. D.; 11, What is the Greatest Need of Your 
School? Answered by delegates; 11.80, The Graded 
Sunday-school, Judge L. B. Hitchcock ; 12, collati 

At2p.m., devotional service, Rev. H. G. Buckingham; 
2.20, How to Increase Membership and Average Attend- 
ance? Rev, J. P. K dy; 2.60, B tials to 8 ful 
Teaching, Rev. Geo. H. Clarke; 3.90, The Home Depart- 
ment, Rev. T. O. Martin; 3.60, The Primary and Kinder- 
garten Department, Miss Bertha F. Vella; 4.30, Question 
Box, Judge L. B. Hitchcock; 6.30, collation. 

At 7.30, song and praise service; 8, A Young Man’s 
Difficulty with his Bible, Rev. Geo, F. Baton, D. D. 

Gronesr BH. CLARKE, | 
wWw.T. IN, 

©, B. Davis, 
W. 0, Townsznn, 


LADIES’ AID SOCIETIBS.—The semi-annual con- 
ference of Ladies’ Aid Societies will be held in the 
M. EB, Church in Everett, Friday, Nov. 6, at 1.80 p. m. 
Further notice later. Mrs. E. ©, Camu. 


BOSTON NORTH DISTRICT PREACHERS’ MEET- 
ING, at Highland M. B. Church, Lowell, Mass., Oct. 90. 

















} Committee. 
J 








PROGRAM. 
At 9.30 a. m., devotions, ©. M. Hall. Parenxs: At 10, The 
Useot BE di] ¥. K. Stratton; 10.30, The Influence 





of Reman Law on Early Theology, W. J. Heath; 
11.15, Our Attitude Toward thé American Protective 
A 





Geo. F. Eaton, D.D., and Rev. EB. T. OCurnick; 3.60, The 
Home Department, Rev. George H. Olarke; 4.15, The 
Preparation of the Lesson, Miss Nellie M. Brown; 4.46, 
Question Box; 5.30, collation. 

At 7.30, praise service, Rev. BE. 8. Tasker; 8, Intelligent 
Piety, Rev. Charles F. Rice, D. D.; 8.30, address, Rev. 
B. H. Hughes. 

Guorce H. CLARKE, } 
oF acne, } Committee, 
0. W. Hurominson, ) 





DEDICATION AT WINDSOR, VT. — A full program of 
the Bpworth League Convention, Preachers’ Meeting, 
and dedication of the new church at Windsor, Vt., will 
be given at the earliest possib! t. The first or 
second week in November will be the prospective date. 

0. D. OLaPrP, Pastor. 








THE SIXTH ANNUAL DISTRIOT CONFERENCE 
OF THE EPWORTH LEAGUE OF NORWICH DISTRIOT 
will be held in Trinity M. B. Church, Norwich, Conn., 
Tuesday, Oct. 29. The program includes addresses by 
Rev. Charles Tilton, of Springfield, Mass., and Rev. 
Bdward M. Taylor, President of First G 1 District, 
Boston. Miss Bertha May Cushing, of Boston, will be 
the soloist of the Convention. Sessions at 10.30, 2, and 
7.80. Reduced rates have been secured on all railroads 
that centre at Norwich. The New England furnishes 
return ticket orders at the Convention. The Vermont 
Central sells round-trip tickets. Pastors please give 





jati Dr. Geo. A. Crawford. Dinner. At?p. m. 
devotions, A. J. Hall; 2.30, Changes Needed in Methodist 
Polity, Dillon Bronson; 3.15, Removal of Time Limit, 
Luther Freeman; 4, The Pastor and Revivals, Dr. Wm. 


Nast Brodbeck. 
H. H. Pains, 
Gzo. 8. BuTTERs, > Bx. Com, 
D, H. Bua, 





AUGUSTA DISTRICT MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION 
at Waterville, Maine, Nov. 4-6. 

Sermons Monday evening by B. ©. Wentworth; Tues- 
day evening by ©. W. Gallagher. Essays: Our Duty to 
the Children in the Ohurch, C. 8. Cummings, W. B. Bl- 
dridge, B. V. Davis; Condition and Needs of Churches 
in Maine Conference, W. F. Berry, 0. 8. Pillsbury, A. 8. 
Staples, O. H. Williams; Changes Needed in Methodist 
Polity, O. W. Gallagher, James Nixon, J. Moulton; Re- 
view of J. 0. Peck’s “ The Revival and the Pastor,” 8. 
Hooper ; Symposium ~- Five Minutes’ Review of the 
Most Helpful Book Read during the Year, open to all 


sll present; Duties of Obristians with ‘erence to En- 
forcement ‘of Prohibitory ae Oo, Pag ood D. S 





to’ ‘Pickett, B Gerry H. Billington 
. FP. Pie 5 . H. ; 

Wotnodiet Literature: its Value and Best Methods for 

Distribution. . B. Dukesh 


in discussion. 
BE. O, THAYER, 





Public notice. 0. W. ScorT, District President. 


©, 8. CUMMINGS, , Com. 
0. 8. PILLeBURY, 
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RICH FURS. cnoice secections. 


This floor devoted exclusively to the display of all the fashion- 
able Furs. The newest designs and the highest quality of manv- 
facture. 


Second Floor. 
NISRA Sa 


CLOTH CARMENTS. 


To gain more space and better light we have fitted out this 
floor with every convenience, and can show the very latest Paris, Ber- 
lin and New York styles. 

(Take Elevator.) 


Third Floor. 
eames 


FUR RUCS, ROBES - SKINS. 


Gente’ Fur-Lined Ooats, and many Rich Fur Decorations. 
(Take Blevator.) 


STRICTLY ONE PRICE. 
scene enannRaEe 





A Noteworthy Exhibit, 


Asa special feature for this 1 we have attempted the 
collection of a complete line of the Easy Chairs of all coun- 
tries and periods — French, English, Dutch, Flemish, etc., 
from the sixteenth century to the present time. 

Such a collection has never before been made in this coun- 
try. We have over three hundred different styles, and every 
one is a unique and striking pattern. Bear in mind that these 
are not the ordinary American easy chairs, which are already 
familiar and which can be bought of any maker. 

We have over twenty of the so-called “ Egyptian” 
frames, with outlines of extreme comfort; there are forty- 
eight American Colonial chairs, including some superb winged fireplace designs. We 
have nearly a dozen Dutch models of the seventeenth century, with huge ball feet. 

Every chair in the collection is marked at a price which, in some cases, is actually 
lower than is paid at auction for the wrecks of the last generation’s cabinetwork. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 
48 CANAL ST., - - BOSTON 




















WITHOUT 
MEDICINE 


Ww By greatly increasing the na- 
HO ? tural afinlty of the venous blood 
for oxygen. 


WHY ? By purifiying the blood from all mor 
bid poisons and revitalizing it, thus 


eradicating disease by removing its cause, feeding 
the nervous system and restoring healthy functions to 
every organ. 


Li WHOM P “i sought the aid of a dozen of the best phystl- 


clans uld find, but they belped me very 
ph l also tried Compound Oxygen thoroughly and the electric 









, but they helped me very little, On Dec. 17, 1801, | com 
using the Electropoise, and continued it about four months. 
During this time 


my disabilities were jasgely removed. In the 

course of a year from the time I commen: using it I enjoyed almost 

. Which has continued to this date. 

eon bn new srupne who were atstoned with pieay nore thront, ne 

a 5 6 y, nervous prost: no oe ver trouble who bave 
been greatly heiped by it. I have great faith in it,” 


YO pode a eeneeanemetae 
No Home Should Be Without It. 


Call or send for Free Illustrated Circular, with Testimonials, Price List, ete. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass.. 
General Agent for the New England States. 
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The latest issue of the Methodist Review ot 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has an 
excellent article by Bishop Hendrix of that 
church, on “The Perfecting of the Saints,” 
strikingly in line with Bishop Granbery’s com- 
meniontion of which we recently spoke, and, in 
most particulars, with Dr. Mudge’s “ Growth in 
Holiness,’”’ which js referred to apprestetively in 
drix +4, Site ‘relative pertection, or Obris- 
d says: relative - 

rh ple in this life, is 
ove as shall enable us 


ES ARTSHORNG zag 


NOTICE r+ 










PINEOLA COUGH BALSA/SI 


is excellent for all throat inflammations and for asth- 
ma. OConsumptives will 
invariably derive benefit 
from its use, as it quickly 
m™ abates the: cough, renders 
expectoration easy, as- 
sisting pature in restoring 
wasted tissues. There isa 
large percentage of those 
who suppose their cases 
to be consumption who are 
only suffering from «a 
chronic cold or deep seat- 














often aggrevated by catarrh. For catarrh use 

m Balm. Both remedies are plea*ant to use. 
Balm, 50 cts. bottle; Pineola Baisam, 25c. at 
In quantities of $2.50 will deliver on receipt 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren Street, New York. 
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Our Book Table. 


"he Sata wate stag a avon 
Ave., New York. $1. 


In the earlier centuries the industrial advance 
of man was slow ; the race made a step, and an 
age had elapsed; generations moved blind- 
folded, feeling their way along the industrial 
course. The past century has been marked by 
great change in this particular. Industrial 
knowledge has made a leap ahead. The age of 
discovery and invention has made man master 
of the material world ae never before. Steam 
and electricity have brought the nations to- 
gether and multiplied a thousand-fold the re- 
sources of mn. Mr. Wright, in this volume, 
tells briefly, yet effectively, the story of this 
industrial evolution in the United States. He 
begins by tracing the slow industrial advance 
in colonial times when hand labor held sway, 
and then follows the quickened movement into 
the last one hundred years in which the revolu- 
tion has become complete. The machine bas taken 
the place of man; the factory system has st- 
perseded the old method of manufacture; and 
mighty corporations and trusts have replaced 
the individual. The cotton aud the woolen 
industries have taken men and women from 
rural homes and compacted them into our 
Lowells and Manchesters. The advance from 
1790 to 1860 was measured, while that from 1860 
to 1806 has beep electrical, surprising beyond 
belief. These advances in industrial invention 
have driven the laborers to combine, and his 
ten chapters on the “ Labor Movement” are 
among the best that have been written. He 
notes the inception and perfecting of the organ- 
izations, the labor legislation and controversies, 
and the historic strikes. The work is concluded 
with three chapters on the influence of ma- 
chinery on labor. The Chautauqua Reading 
Circle, for which this volume was prepared,. 
will find the whole matter here put in ad- 
mirable form. 





(Pfodson, Lu. D. “Flood Vincent: 160 Pith 

Ave., New York. Price, $1. 

This is one of the excellent Chautauqua series, 
prepared by the head professor of political 
acience in Chicago University. The work is ex- 
cellently done. The salient facts in our national 
growth are given in order, mostly chronological, 
and sufficiently full to meet the needs of the 
general reader. The contents of the book are 
distributed into six parts. The first treats of 
the explorers; the second, the colonies; the 
third, the dominance of foreign relations; the 
fourth, the epoch of peace and social progress ; 
the fifth, slavery and State rights; and the 
sixth, the indestructible Union and the inde- 
structible States. The volume abounds in illus- 
trations, maps, charts and diagrams. 

i. ‘s Vincent: Meadville Pa. Price al. w: 

This volume in the Chautauqua course, orig- 
inally issued in 1887 and revised in 1891, with an 
appendix containing selections from leading 
authors, is now re-issued, with catch-words on 
the margins. Without naming every writer, 
the author furnishes a clear and compact gen- 
eral view of our literary development. The 
leaders of literary expression are clearly de- 
scribed in character and work, and their places 
in literature are assigned. The author grasps 
his subject with vigor and writes accurately and 
with force. The book contains the results of 
the best scholarsaip, put in popular and 
attractive form, and making one of the best 
aids to the student of American literature. 


Pek het Mt an ERAS. RY 


The practical education of the race has been a 
slow and difficult process. Man had everything 
to learn and to learn by self-education ; he 
learned a little at a time, spelling out his lesson 
under the hard pressure of necessity. Professor 
Starr, in this volume, gives all we know about 
the first steps in human industry. This is learned 
in part from the practice of wild tribes today 
and in part from the collections of the archezol- 
ogist. The first step was to find fire and to use 
it for cooking. Then came food getting, hunt- 
ing, planting, the work instone,'in metals, dress, 
houses, boats, writing,'marriage, the family and 
religion. Theauthor goes over an interesting 
field, gathering all that is known in the matter 
and preseating it in an orderly form and ina 
style at once clear and forcible. 


pis aNolnea Uecdet ho Baseraees PP 

Scripture is a German philosopher, a disciple 
of Wundt, the experimental psychologist. He 
makes a study of mind. But he studies it in the 
Maboratory, measuring the strength of intellect- 
ual qualities by experiments. Locke, Stewart, 
and Mill speculated as to the qualities of the 
mind ; Scripture makes physical measurements, 
by a variety of ingenious methods, of the senses, 
emotions and volitions. He givesthe mind in 
the terms of physical science and in popuiar 
form. He claims some credit for being the first 
to give a popular exposition of the experimental 
philosophy in the English language. 


The Stor: eiress. 
“sols alee Wr t. Sew York hy Ra rrect 


The scene of this story is laid among the 
poor, the sick, the unfortunate and the " 
classes. Persis Thrale, the heroine, born to 
fortune, devotes her life to the service of hu- 
manity. With a true view of the real signifi- 
cance of human life, sho determineg, with a life- 
long purpose, to use her talents and resources in 







14 








the attempt to aid, as far as possible, in uplifting 
the race. In carrying out this purpose she 
makes a good record and finds in it her own 
happiness. The story will prove an inspiration 
to those engaged in reformatory and charitable 
work, and will do something to set forth the 
apostolic doctrine that no man liveth unto 
himeelf. 


oo 


This beautiful little volume contains some three- 
score songs and sonnets of unusual merit by the 
.“ poet of East Maine,” our own Rev. A. J. 
Lockhart. He writes with taste and skill and 
with the trae poetic affiatus. There are lines 
of much spirit and beauty; there are others 
which give expression to the life and movements 
of nature, as, for instance, ‘‘ My Sylvan Study,” 
“ November Sunset,” and “Snow.” ‘ Mont- 
calm ” and “ Wolfe ” afford touches of military 
heroism. ‘“ Jerusalem ” and “ Our Horeb” ad- 
dress the religious sentiment. The volume will 
be read with genuine interest and pleasure by 
true lovers of poetry. 


Faria. Ric Lf Davis. ti ted 
4 y, le dibeon Hew a 4 & Brothers, 


Mr. Davis has a happy gift of description. He 
enables the reader to see through his eyes. His 
touches are clear and vivid as well as true to the 
facts, Of Paris he gives us in this volume five 
delightful sketches. He was fortunate in being 
there at the funeral of Carnot, and tells im- 
pressively how Casimir-Perier walked alone in 
the procession. ‘The Forty Immortals ” are well 
described. The book concludes with a chapter 
on Americans in Paris. 


“br Bleho a * gan or, "With maay taps ss 
ree week ie: The A. M. B. Oburch Sunday- 

This book is the work of a colored man, and 
contains his impressions and observations 
during a voyage of six thousand miles from 
Sierra Leone to St. Paul de Loando and return, 
including the Rio del Ray and Cameroons Rivers 
and the Congo from ite mouth to Matadi, The 
book abounds in information about the West 
Coast, is written in a clear and forcible style, 
and is enriched by many maps, portraits and 
illustrations of other kinds. In the first part 
the author gives extended notices of the opera- 
tions of the Buropean and the native in the 
part of the Dark Continent through which he 
passed, and in the second he records various 
perronal memoranda of travel in the land of his 
fathers. The work is every way creditable to 
the author and the publisher. 

Thy Wiese TAP Eas Peat Stee wists 

8. 8. and Publishing Society. Price, $1.45. 

This volume contains a collection of sixteen 
short stories, some of them published in differ- 
ent periodicals during the author’s life, which 
are now, with others, collected in this more 
compact and accessible form. Though shaped 
by the intellect, these stories proceed from the 
heart. They were born of love, and breathe the 
spirit of gentleness and kindly sympathy. Those 
who knew the writer, or read any of her earlier 
stories, Will be pleased to possess them in this 
new form. 


Taner tier dicta yee 
Stican  % an 
q joe, $1. 
The Boynton neighborhood was a hard place 
to work on account of public indifference to 
good things. The story tells how this was over- 
come, and in this way furnishes an example for 
workers in the home department full of en- 
couragement and inspiration. The plan and 
execution of the story are admirable. 


By rere Huntington, 
4 , A. Duncan, .D. Congre- 
Publishing Bociety : Boston and 








Magazines. 


——In the Atlantic for October Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps closes ber strong serial, “‘ A Sin- 
gular Life.” Lafcadio Hearn has a thoughtful 
paper on “The Genius of Japanese Civiliza- 
tion.” Robert Swain Peabody gives a third 
instalment of “An Architect’s Vacation,” de- 
voted to “The Venetian Day.” Ellen Olney 
Kirk describes “‘ Weather and Weather Wis- 
dom.” Alvan F. Sanborn furnishes ‘The 
Wordsworth Country on Two Shillings a Day.” 
Perhaps the most attractive article in the whole 
number is Bradford Torrey’s exploration of 
“Lookout Mountain.” We never weary of fol- 
lowing Mr. Torrey. Susan Coolidge is at her 
best in a short story, ‘“‘ The Countess Potocka; ” 
while John B. Tabb and Michael Field furnish 
@ couple of snatches of poetry on “‘ The Arctic ” 
and “Second Thoughts.” (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company: Boston.) 


—— The October number completes the twen- 
ty-fifth year and fiftieth volume of the Century, 
one of the most able and successful monthlies 
in America. Its managers have known well how 
to make a strong, instructive and yet popular 
magazine. The articles have always been uxcel- 
lent and the illustrations of the best. Whoever 
possesses these fifty volumes of the Century has 
a library of rare interest and value, containing 
articles on the topics of interest through the 
quarter-century, always selected with judgment 
and prepared with literary skill. The table of 
contents was never better than in this final 
number of the period. Prof. Sloane’s “ Lite 
of Napoleon ” makes a strong feature in this as 
in some of the former issues. Lombroso criti- 
Nordea’s “Degeneration.” Henry Van 
Dyk\ has a splendid article on ‘‘The Influence 
of " (The Century Company: New York.) 



















~— No one of the monthlies comes better fur- 
nished than the Forum. The October issue 
opens with a strong paper on “ The Present As- 
pect of the Silver Question,” by ex-Secretary 
Fairchild. The number contains three articles 
on the late English election, by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, G. W. E. Russell, and Justin Mc- 
Carthy. Richard Burton contributes a thought- 
ful article on “The Renascence in English.” 
W. H, Mallock endeavors to show the status of 
‘* Demand and Supply under Socialism.” Louis 
Windmiiller has a word on “The Resuscitation 
of Blue Laws.” Ex-Senator E. G. Ross fur- 
nishes a reminiscent article on the “ Political 
Leaders of the Reconstruction Period.” (Forum 
Publishing Company : 111 Fifth Ave., New 
York.) 

—— Sun and Shade, with the September issue, 
enters upon its eighth volume. Eight plates, as 
usual, are given, two of which have been pro- 
duced by the celebrated photographic color 
process, of which Mr. Edwards, president of the 
Photogravure Company, is the inventor. Both 
are fine illustrations of the art of photograph- 
ing in colors. The first is from the oil painting, 
“ At the Spring,” by Will H. Low; the other, 
“A Uloisonné Vase,” from the original. A fine 
portrait of Mr. Low is given. Other plates are: 
“ Governor Bradford’s House, 1621,’”’ ‘‘ Common 
Objects of the Seashore,” ‘‘ Second Cataract of 
the Nile,” “ The First Step,” ‘‘ A Type of Beau- 
ty.” The August number of this beautiful art 
monthly was a souvenir edition —“‘ Cup Chal- 
lengers and Defenders ’’ — with plates devoted 
to the “ America’s Cup,’’ and the various yachts 
—* America,” “‘ Puritan,” ‘ Genesta,” “May- 
flower,” ‘‘Galatea,” ‘ Volunteer,” “Thistle,” 
Vigilant,” “ Valkyrie Il,” *‘ Valkyrie III,” and 
“ Defender.”” No one interested in the yacht 
races should fail to possess this attractive souve- 
nir. (New York Photogravure Company: 137 
West 23d St., New York.) 


—— The Homiletic Review, always furnishing 
a@ good bill of fare, is at its best in the October 
number. Dr. D. 8. Gregory leads in an ablé 
paper on “‘ The Preacher and Preaching for the 
Times.” Dr. Pierson follows in ‘“ Holy Spirit 
Power as Exemplified in Dr. Gordon.” Prof. 
T. W. Hunt dwells on ‘The English Language 
as a Study for the Clergy.’’ There are represent- 
ative sermons by H. W. Webb-Peploe on “‘ The 
Only True Faith; Dr. T. T. Eaton on “ How 
to Preach; ” Rev. J. Sanderson on “ The Power 
of apn All-Controlling Idea; ’’ and D. L. Moody 
on ‘The Love of God.” Albert Foster has a 
timely discourse on “‘ Tbe Sin of Worrying.” 
(Funk & Wagnalls: New York.) 

—— The Chautauquan for the month abounds 
in good things. The Required Readings are on 
Mexico, the Constitution of the United States, 


| American society, and legislation on suffrage. 


Dr. D. H. Wheeler tells of the ‘‘ American Poets 
ot Today.” Margaret Noble Lee describes the 
* City Government of Washington.” Prof. N.S. 
Shaler has another paper on “ The Relation of 
Science to Industry.” There are also excellent 
articles in the General Readings and _ the 
Woman’s Council Table. (Theodore L. Flood: 
Meadville, Pa.) 


-—— The Treasury tor October has, as usual, a 
good list of articles for the student of theology 
and the preacher. There are fu!l sermons, ser- 
mon outlines and hints. Dr. F. Noble hasa 
suggestive article on ‘The McAll Mission in 
France.” ‘ Beginnings of the Church” is by 
Rev. 0. H. Small. A sermon on “ Manly Integ- 
rity” is given by Dr. J. B. Shaw. The short 
articles in this magazine are always suggest- 
ive, (B. B, Treat: 5 Cooper Union, New York.) 


-—— The Methodist Magazine for October has 
several articles of interest. E. K. Alden tells of 
“The Salvation Army at Work; ” Adelina M. 
Teskey of ‘The Congo and its Missions,” and 
Rev. J. Newman of “ Mission Work in Labra- 
dor.” This is an excellent family magazine, 
furnishing many delightfal articles on matters 
at home and abroad. (William Briggs: Toronto.) 


——Popular Science Monthly tor Uctober con- 
tains eleven contributed articles, all valuable. Dr. 
Andrew D. White has reached the twenty-fourth 
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is made in a twin bar (as shown i 
above) for the sake of convenience, 
it ismade of pure materials for the 
} sake of quality; it is made by our 

peculiar processes for the sake of 
effectiveness (doing its work easily); 
it is made at the it soap works 
in the world for the sake of supply- 
ing the largest demand in the world; 
it is used everywhere for the sake of 


Less Labor 
Greater Comfort 
Lever Bros, Ltd., Nudson & Harrison Sts, N.Y.) ° 
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chppter in “ The Warfare of Science.” 

Spencer continues the consideration an “a 
fegsional Institutions,” treating here “ The Man 
ot|Science and the Philosopher.” Freq Mather 
studies “Trout Culture.” Prof. Foster retouches 
Huxley as a student of science. Charles M 
comsiders “ War as a Factor in Civilization,” 
The editor contributes an admirable “ Sketch ot 
David Hosack ” — an early and eminent worker 
in| the field of science, The article is accom- 
panied with an expressive portrait of Dr 
Hqseck, used as a frontispiece. (D, Appleton & 
Company: New York.) 








Scrofula, Salt Rheum 


And All Other Blood Diseases—How 
They May Be Cured. 

Speaking simply trom what Hood's Sar- 
saparilla has done, not only once ortwice, 
but in thousands of cases, we can honestly 
say that it is the best remedy for all dis- 
eases of the blood, whatever the cause, 

By its peculiar Combination, Propor- 
tion and it possesses positive 
medicinal merit Peculiar to Itself. 

It has cured the most virulent cases 
of Scrofula and Salt Rheum, even when 
all other prescriptions and medicines 
have failed to do any good. 

Blood poisoning, from whatever ort- 
gin, yields to its powerful cleansing, puri- 
fying, vitalizing effect upon the blood. It 
you desire further particulars, write to us 
as below. Remember that 


, . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is the One True Blood Purifier prominently 
in the publiceyetoday. Prepared only by 
C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass., U.8, A. 
Sold by ali druggists. §1; six for $5. 
Hood’s Pills 2%. %* best after-dinner 


Pills. They assist digestion. 








It 
Never 


Fails —_ 


to cure the most severe Coughs and all 
¢ forms of Throat and Lung Troubles. It 
+ has stood the test of public opinion for 
> thirty years and the continued and in- 
S creased demand proves its value and 
S popularity. 


ADAMSON’S 


Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


More than 10,000 Testimonials 


have been voluntarily sent, showing 
spontaneous ai.d heartfelt gratitude for 
the miraculous cures it has effected. 


Prices, 35 and 75c. a Bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
Ouinton H. MBNBBLY, General Manager, 
(Troy, N..¥., & New York City, 
(Manufacture Bells of Superior Quality. 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SIN 1826. ; 
HA) /SHEOD 
Cane cune 
GENUINE 
OY. N PlgenuNe 


CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 


es 













Foundry Established in 1790 by Paun Revere. 


and CHIMES 
BLAKE BELL CO», 


and 
BELLS f= 
— FOUNDRY CO., Norrnviice, Mich. 





u kK , ou 
penta 


cas paste pence Gorman 
AARON R. GAY & CO., 


Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers. 
ACCOUNT BOOKS 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
12% State St., Boston, Mass 
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Obituaries. 








Clark.— On June 18, 1895, Mary Elizabeth 
gar, of Camden, Maine, after many weeks of 
endured with C! grace 

distreeetitde, passed to her heavenly rest, aged 


ip early youth she was converted and became 
amember of the fonal Church. Feel- 

bere an unrest and lack of homelike sympa- 
iy, 6 few es years later, during wt wm 


M to i Soars. ste Ep’ Church, 
cs) iwi ure 
ry Sabines and pe. of which 
in perfect sympathy. niiringly <pe. she A 
foe the Sabbath-school and f hen- 
ing of the church. Especially was she ihe in 
ed in the poor, and often with weary fingers and 
aching head she cut and made clothing for the 
ceatitate. Often from eed op oe came the money 
. rchased the b: for hangry ones in 
hborhood. Trey, her life was full of 
mth, yore and good worke w. 





Ourrter. — Mrs. Lucinda Currier was born 

is Bridgewater, N. H., Nov. 27, 1810, and died, 

ug. 22, 1896, 1 Piymouth, N.'H., at the home 
other danghter, Mrs. Edgar Merrill. 

Mrs. Currier was the daughter of Jacob and 
Dorothy Batchelder. She was converted in 
Lowell, "atees., at the age of aateees, and unit- 
ed with the Methodist Balncope Charch. 
March 11, 1841, she was married Abraham 
a, and both came to Bristol, N a, to re- 

Five rs later, Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
ered to,Bridge water. Here they established 

a Christian home to which the itinerant preach- 
aya —, time oe" re —— welcome. A 
Jarge room was ay ee prepared by Mr. 
Brown, in Mwhich Rev. pow fam Nelson (widely 
known as “ Father” Nelson) hed regu- 
larly once a month, Here prayer-meetings and 
class-meetings were held and a Sunday-school 
regularly maintained. 

Mr. Brown’s health failing on account of an 
accident received in the saw-mill, the family 

removed, in April, 1852, to Pl mouth, where he 
died eT eat one year later. Christian fortitude 
and trust were needed by the widow, who was 
thus left we four a young children to care for. 
Nobly did wed mother perform her 


ant. 26, 1857, she became the wife of Samuel 
Carrier, who still sire at the advanced age of 
ge -three years. he new home Mrs, Cur- 

rier was the same ‘devout disciple, and here her 
light steadily shone for nearly thirty-eight 


years. 

In November, 1894, the great age of Mr. Our- 
rier and Mrs. Currier’s increasing ill-health 
compelled the removal of A, oo Naeey to = 
home of her daughter, Mrs. Merrill. 
loving hands and thou beet watentien male 
the closing months of life as pleasant as possi- 
ble. Often d dimmed the once keen intel- 
lect, but there were lucid intervals during 
which the old hope burned as brightly as ever. 

Four children mourn a mother gone, but have 
only pleasant memories to cherish, and are com- 
mended to the same gracious God and Father 
for a like precious hope. G.N.D 





Farwell. — boa wenn J = nity hg 
earth life s nearly years 
ue. to Pt , 1895), was born in Corin’ Corinth, 


it. 

Vibe was a peasy on one sturd igs of that 
lovely region where kes much 
of the freshness and viger of the gee hills. 
For six years she was the happy wife of Mr. 
Hale; and one son, Jerome F. Hale, of Wells 
Rivet, Vt., remains to honora mother’s mem- 

ory. After a widowhood of seven she mar- 
ried Mr. E. C. Farwell, of Boston, and for twen- 
ty-eight years has been his most faithful com- 
panion. No man ever had a tr er wife. Three 
children came to their home, one of whom, Gil- 
bert H., was soon translated to the ‘‘ many man- 
p dy " Two daughters, now wn to young 
womanhood, Miss iss Eve and Miss Nina, “rise up 
to call her blessed.” 

Mrs. Farwell had the endowment of a face 
that fairly shone with kindliness. Her good- 
ness of heart radiated from a beautiful counte- 
nance. Her Christian life was genuine though 
uiet. It was her regret that an unusually busy 
ite ee her from doing «more for her 


a V4 two months of terrible suffering she 
went to the ** home of God’s elect,” and is now 
“forever with the Lord.” She lived for the "ast 
ten years of her life in Reading, Mass.,and was 
a devoted member of the ey be 
Church in that rote From the altar of 
church her body to its resting-place 
in Mt. Hope, Boston, there to await the pH na 
resurrect; 


Rey. 8. OC. Carey, by Rev. 
F. N. Upham, emsinted at the tuners ees “eros. 


Keith. — Mrs. Deborah P. (Sheldon) Keith, 
widow of the late George W. Keith, was born 
in East Thompson, Conn., July 2,” 1833, and 
died of cancer in at stomach at her late resi- 
dence in Webster, Mass., Sept. 

Two sisters and one “brother ‘survive her — 

R., widow of the late Rey. Isaac 

ee, of East bm agen Jennie M., wife 

Mr. Oscar Robi of yThompeon; and 
Wellcome E. Sheldon, of New 


At the of sixteen, under the | labors of of ane. 
Dr. Daniel Dorchester, she g 
God, and to the day of ‘her death os he taithfn 
kept the covenant she then mad red 
April Ze ae 1855, ahe was united in. 
rge W. Keith, who, eleven mont — 
a her to oy beaveniy bag statin han 
‘or = wards of fo years Mrs. Ke’ 
hly-estee extesmed resident of Webster 
hn on = ee and exemp! member of the 


omen g iscopal —- The praise be- 
weet beato owed oes Ten 

me ti 0 upon 
of Webster aes epee ry life" She 


been many end varied. Our space 

of but two — her work amo’ 

ren and in the missionary cause. For several 

ts she was the ye oo and — 
oved su ntendent of primary de 

ment of the Methodist Sanday- school a rob. 

ster. The number of little 

often exceeded one hundred, —) many eg Web: 

sterand elsewhere bear witness to the gracious 

influence they received from her while she was 


their teacher. Being dead, this ly woman 
will speak to them, to their c ren, and to 


their children’s ob children, down to the 


ot 
maitts, Keith served the cause of misipes eh 
During a long period s' 
ent of the Webster auxiliary of the 
oman’s Foreign Sosy She 
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tion to all who knew her. Gro. H. CHENEY. 





Searle, — Wiliam was born in Buck- 
h, England in i815, 20d a died in Lawrence, 
» 1895, aged 80 


Mr. Searle converted when he was twenty 
of nd for sixt; be war a mem- 

of the Methodist Church. His piety was 

g, robust, and not to any great extent in- 

fi of othérs; his religion being a 
ween God an imself. He 

occupied the responsible offices of class-leader 


ces 

and Sunday-schoo!l superintendent in England. 
When he came to this ber A _< - once connected 
bimeelf with the Haver 


hip was transferred 
Church 4 ny oh he he continued a faithful mem 
ber unitl is death, although for the last two 
years he was too feeble to attend service. 
About eig’ Prege' ago ‘be lost his most excellent 
wile, since wht be mony Davnwamd plage t Fen on} 


jon of being to 
‘Sona oa years ago, while t orse, ke pn 4 
catia. from injury, by @ runa 
himself severely pp ey yA whic 
much suffering, but fently. ye when 
near the end said to me: M — ed fades | stand 
beside my coffin, tell the people 


the shadow of a fear or Scatete in = of Seeth” 
He leaves three sons — Rev. Wm. 8., tor of 
+ Paul’s E. Church, Lawrence; 
tendent of Bt. Mark's Sunday-sohool; 
Josiah, who, with the adult suendobibaren, 
themselves to the 


have all given t 
C. W. Dockriit. 





Whittier. — Mrs. Susan 20, i Pk ee 
was born in ae, Y Vt., Aug. 29, 
at the home of her sister Mrs. B Pike. ~) 
Marshfield, Vt., Sept. 8 

Mrs. Whittier was a ‘Iifelong resident of her 
native town. Of Methodist ens she early 
a Christian and a member of the Meth- 
odist Chur. Her brother and two aes were 
also followers of Christ; the name of Atkins, as- 
sociated with her family, being a , Syeee m for 
Christian piety and loyal Met nodism. par- 

ents, Col. and Mrs. aaa Atkins, were 
known and loved by all ministers of the Ver- 
mont Conference. 


t 
Mrs. Whittier was frank almost 
to a fault, fearless in Tertentasiahion of wrong, 
bold in her defence of the right, ‘“‘ steadfast, un- 
noe Tenge sboas hoondrn Ly the work of the 


tee ett 


ways 
her sttendance at =, and social meet oa 
a eee, ‘an encouragement rt 
benediction ” to ‘her pastor. Her deep humility 
led her to underestimate her helpfulness, = 
others will hold it in fond remembrance and 
miss her familiar presence. 
The birthdays of Mrs. Whittier and her 
youngest sister, Mrs. Pike, were the same. In 
her husband, Mrs. Whittier went 
oO iter’s to observe the day, and during the 
following night was found 
ing in this condition for several hours. » During 
her illness of ten or so her su ng was 
intense, but her m ~ was; unclouded. Many 
ious words were left as rich | les to her 
nds. She realized that life’s pi pilgrimage was 
my Aye Agee but death had no terrors. 
Her house was in order for the coming of the 


Mrs. Whittier leaves a husband who, with in- 
firm health and impaired eyesight, will miss the 
accustomed ministrat fomeet | of a faithful and de- 
eer B. Whittier, isa 








Her death removes the last member of a for- 
mer ae es a — of faithfu: workers and 


ho shall ‘a to hole pia their mantles 
= upon ae 8 ~_oa their loss be 
les His workrwen, 

bat but His ae aaa on. sw A. Drxon. 





My 84 rm — Isaac 8 was permitted to re- 
n in this heautiful world over th ia; He 
was born in West ray Conn., Jan 15, 1849, and 
entered into rest, Aug. 18 , 1896.” 
The continued happiness of his earth-life was 
the result of having early given his heart to 
Christ —_- ~ —— _— to Him through 


all su Sroly Yaentifin y half a century 
he was dentified ¥ with P Ploviasses Meth- 
odism, hav been on the first board of stew- 


of avine, is now Broadway Church. Since 
1853 he was an esteemed and useful member of 


r. 

was a quiet, peaceful man contributin, 

to the cause of Christ by the eoltd, ‘passive virt- 
Not by any means that he inact 

but by what’ be was sather than ty wha i 

or did, he exerted invariably a wholesome infia- 

ence. His place at public worship was seldom 

Gives intell ae d tat by Dany “4 

was an igent and appreciative ner. 
leaves a wife, son and hter, and two 

grandchildren. at coma an age in the assur- 

ance that “ all with him, and 

by the sure S at enjoying hie company 

in mansions @ M. 8. KAUFMAN, 











PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY. 
Convenient to New York, Philadeiphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. Both sexes, S6th year. Healthful. Beau- 
tifal. 18 teachers, 13 Ovst a For 
besutifully illustrated catalogue address 


THOMAS HANLON, D. D., President. 








also served i- 
dent, of ph Society for the ivis- 


ion jof the Boston Dist a eostion "Lanting 





“Index to Chimneys” tells 
what chimney is made for 
your burner or lamp; and 
your dealer probably has it. 

Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa, wants to send you 
the Index—write for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 


— 


The Siu School's 
Best Illustrator ! ! 


What is? A lantern that will give a 
sharply defined picture from 10 to 20 
feet in diameter specially illustrating the 
lessons, No argument is needed to prove 
that the Stereopticon is the most valuable 
illustrator in the world, Complete outfit 
from $50 upwards, No poor cheap lan- 
terns sold, 


Write for particulars, Instalment plan. Slides rent- 
ed. Large catalogue go cents, 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
“ww 16 Beekman St., New York. 
Laat CS ee ne emer 
er Moker an ae 








Educational. 


Wilmington Conference 
Academy 


On the Peninsula (between Chesapeake and Del v 
bays). Delight*ul climate, avoiding rigor of North and 
enervation of South. Studenis in Woman's College, 
Wellesley Bryn Mawr, Wesleyan, Brown, Princeton, 
Hopkins, Harvard, Yale. Desirable vacancies. 


Address, 
W. L. GOODING, 
Dover, Delaware. 








Cantnary Colegiat Institute 


Hackettstown, New Jersey. 


Beautiful location among the hills of Northern New 
Jersey, 62 miles from New York city. Bothsexes. Pre- 
pares for the best colleges. Best building of its class. 
Music, Art, E..cution, © fal Branch Electric 








NEW ENGLAND 


MBFHODIS® BOOK DEPOSIPORY. 


SHELF-WORN BOOKS 


AND 


ODD VOLUMES 
FOR 


Sunday School Libraries. 


In clearing up our stock, we have taken from the 
shelves such books as from any cause may have become 
shelf-worn. None of them sre second-hand, aed for 
practical use they are as good as new for the Library. 
We have added to them quite alot of odd volumes, 
remainders of stock which we are closing out. We offer 
the lot anti! sold at 


Sixty Per Cent. Discount 


From lst prices. This is a good opportunity to replen- 
ish the Library. Send catalogue of what you have and 
avoid getting duplicates. 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Manager, 


38 Bromfield St., Boston. 





Educational. — 
East Maine Seminary. 


Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 





Fall Term!opens August 26. 

Col ege Prgqesatery, Scientific, Academic, Normal, 
ana Musical ies. Mili Tactics, Dustnese Collen, 

with first-class instrootio: nom unsurpassed. Basy 

of sccess by boat or by rail. Terms low. Send for Osta. 





Lasell Seminary 


For Young Women. 
Auburndale, Mass., 

Suggests to parents seeking & g00d schoo! onnsider 
tion of the following points in its methods: 

lst, Ite special care of the health of growing giris. 

Resident physician supervising et and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good vartety and well cooked ; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Ser- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-baih; 
no ago or foreknown examinations, eto. 

a. Ite broadly planned course of study. 

Boston's p ty both and helps to rar- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists 
with one hundred and twenty pupiis, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course: Jn some things equal to college work, im 
others planned rather for home and womanly “fe. Two stad- 
les required, and two to be chosen from a list of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
sdmitted if eighteen years or over or graduates of High 
Schools. 

$4. Ite home-like air and character, 

Training in self-government; limited nwaber (many 








light, steam-heat, mountain water. Two gy f 
fine laboratory, good library. A THoRoverLyY Oume- 
TIAN ScHOOL. Catalogue free. 


WILBERT P. FERGUSON, B. D., President. 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


(Incorporated 
EVERETT O. FIeK & CO., 
Proprietors. 
‘arbeamas act teeth 
BN TR it 


o. Cai. 
Manta tree, Go the 


ma tmanepae ate 


note er nemaey eng «meen ca 


eas peng acre 


applied to us for teachers 
Wo hove flied positions at salaries aggregating mure 


$5,000,000.00 





Syracuse University 
FOUR COLLECES. 


Both Sexes, Elegant Bulldings, Expenses Moderate. 
SIXTY-FIVE PROFESSORS 


AND INSTRUCTORS. 
Nine Hundred Students. 


The College of Liberal Arts 
Offers or and me 
Ya including ‘the famous "Vonlanke 
Cg RT 
equipped in the Bt: 


The College of Fine Arts 


Has courses | hitecture, Painting and Music. 


They are ta it 5 hat thane beaneben ap anavouat 
i} t | in America. The - 
rade mate ee Bia oe 
halfa ju dollars and contains one of the 

sin the State. This 


ee = ga ‘Leavenworth: Wolff engravings ata 


The ray tein th of neseas 
tee Baie s erichiorEpetation, 


fastruction. “This s 
ve Coneae of Law 
traction by text books and lectures. 


have seoess to the courts an: 


Sera ees “a its i, ioldena 
phen ~ / 


Send for end for Catalogues. 
JAMES R. BAY, Obancellor, 





decli d every fall for lack of room); personal vversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, eto.; comforts 
not stinted. 


éth. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 
Pioneer ecl.oo! in Scientific teaching of Oooking, Mii- 
Mnery, Dress-Outting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Ganitation, Swimming. 
Regular expense for school year, 8500. 


For illustrated catalogue address (mentioning Zion's 
weap), 


6. ©. BRAGDON, (Principal. 


New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 

—— Bist year. — 

Fall term opens Sept. 10, 1895. 


Students prepared for College. 
courses in Science, Art, Music, 


Seminary 
Elocution, 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Literature and 
Stenography. Good Uommercial Department. 

Beautiful for situation among the hills of the 
Granite State. Bracing air. Pure spring water. 

Excellent board. A Christian home under the 
supervision of the teachers of the faculty who 
are members of the household. 


Ca Send for a Catalogue to the President, 
Rev. J. M. DURRELL, 
Tliton, N. H. 


ZION’S HERALD. 


Founded 1828. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Per Year, Postage Prepaid, $2.50 
Ministers and their Widows, 1.50, 


THE pares | a the name of each subscriber 
indicate the pom | month to which itis paid. 


DISCONTINUANCES. = tg opr and 
sate doth anscemeat 
SUBSCRIBE hing to 
ays mn, 6 Ay a —— | step to give ny Pee = og 


of eS whi M hes tess sent and the 
one to which they wish it sent. 
get) 


Be Rt, 
send money by Registered 


Fro  eatiliiatan SERS it is ons OF THE BEST MEDIUMS 
cepleres for Nuw Brotanp. It has 
in educated homes, Oards 

with rates sent on application. 


Specimen Copies Free. 


aL of Bemittences, or relating to mpnewels, 
itebine i Ra b= 


continued until 
one until all arrear- 


4 made by Money Order ( 
Y Draft When nether 








yracuse, IN.FY. 


A, 6. WEED, Publisher, 26 Bromfield 61. Boston 
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ZION’S HERALD 


FOR 1896. 


Publishers ADDOUDGEMEDT. 


To Our MINISTERS: 


We desire an early it that Zion's 
HERALD will be sent the remainder of the year 
free to all 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS, 
who subscribe for one year. 


Please tel] your people to give you their names 
at once, as new subscribers, and they can pay 
you for thesame at any time before the next 
Conference. By doing this they will receive the 
paper 


FIFTEEN MONTHS 


For Two Dollars and Fifty Cents. 





If Sample Copies are wanted, they will be 
sent in packages to you free of expense, or if 
you will send me a list of names, specimen cop- 
ies will be sent to each, direct from the office. 

We trust you will make the announcement 
at once, that new subscribers may have the full 
benefit of the fifteen months offered for one sub- 
scription. 

Lists of subscribers on each charge have been 
mailed. 


All business letters should be addressed to 


A. S. WEED, Publisher, 


86 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 








Review of the Werk. 


Tues day, October &. 

— A Chicago suburban electric car halted by 
five robbers; the passengers robbed and one 
dangerously wounded. 

— Bighteen persons killed and a hundred in- 
jured bya railroad accident in Belgium caused 
by an incompetent signalman. 

— Death in Italy of W. W. Story, the well- 
known American sculptor. 

—The Powers demand that the Porte givea- 
definite reply as to the reforms, and investigate 
the recent Armenian riots. 

—The Congregational ministers at Chicago 
adopt a resolution petitioning Congress to grant 
belligerent rights to Cuba. 

— The fire loss in this country and Canada 
doring September aggregated $10,766,300, 

—The American Board begins its 85th annual 
meeting, in Brooklyn. 

Wednesday, October 9. 

— Antananarivo, the capita: of Madagascar, 
captured by the French; the Queen escapes. 

—A hundred people drowned by the capsiz- 
ing of a raft on the River Oka in Russia. 

— Death, in Washington, of Gen. William 
Mahone of Virginia. 

— Thirteen vessels of the Gloucester fishing 
fleet and ninety-two men lost during the year. 

—The Madrid government sends 50,000 
towards the relief of the sufferers from the re- 
cent inundations in Cuba. 


Thursday, October 10. 

— The Congregational Triennial Council meets 
in Syracuse. 

— Durrant, accused of the double murder in 
Emmanuel Church, San Francisco, testifies in 
his own defence. 

— The Liberty Bell escorted to the Exposition 
grounds in Atlanta bya procession two miles 
long. 

— The students in the University of Barcelona 
become riotous. 

— The Ouban insurgents organize a provis- 
ional government in Santiago and elect officers. 

— Reports of further massacres of Armenians 
at different places in Turkey. 

— The steamer “ Africa” founders on Lake 
Haron; all on board (twelve persons) drowned. 

— Thousands of dollars found on the person 
and in the house of Mrs. Sarah Coolidge, of 
Cambridge, who died of apoplexy Tuesday even- 
ing. 

Friday, October 11. 

—La Pas, in Lower California, visited by a 
hurricane; 184 houses demolished; 5 people 
drowned; 19 vessels beached. 

— A rigorous protectorate to be maintained by 
the French in Madagascar, the Queen to con- 
tinue to reign; Gen. Duchesne made grand of- 
flcer of the Legion of Honor. 

— The Chinese torture the Ku-cheng prisoners 
to extort testimony. 

— Two hundred persons— Armenians and 
Turks — killed during the recent riots in Trebi- 
zond, 


Romine Porte’s reply to the Powers unsatistac- 
. s x 
— The State of Wisconsin has a population 


SON —p.gate of'o question of # million since 


Saturday, October 12. 

— An epidemic of typhoid fever in Yosking- 

ton; 600 cases. 

T Baveiten Semtay ef hie Reaper 44; Sao by 

the King’s father 

— Deaths, ta Catiddn, Pa., at the age ot 83; of 

Richard Esterbrook, the founder of the steel 

pen industry in this country. 

—A Sicilian woman murders twenty-three 
ren by poison to avenge the death of her 


children 
* two sons caused by witchcraft, as she believes. 


The equestrian statue of General Hancock 
placed in position at Gettysburg. 
Monday, October 14. 


+ Three persons killed and 14 injured by an 
electric car accident near Carnegie, Pa.; the 
motor-man lost control on a steep down-grade. 
— Four Baltimoreans out on a pleasure party 
perish in the Patapsco River. 

— Dr. Heber Newton advocates from his pulpit 
open saloons on Sunday in New York. 

— The Turks fortifying the Dardanelles with 
submarine mines, 

—The U,. 8, Cireult Court decides in favor of 
the Leland a geet Ki gen in the on $15,- 
000,000 broug y governmen case 
ym appealed. 


Clarke of Arkansas forbids prize- 
fighting in that State. 
— An insurrection in Korea; a report that the 
King has been de and that the “ Japanese 
party ” controls the government. 


— This country leads in the tron ange an 
ped oe of By nerd tons per week from the 229 
furnaces in 








— Only 1 women (about one in a hundred) 
bon ary in the recent school elections in Connec- 
For Indigestion 
Las Horseford’s Acid Phosphate. 
edipae itasan ae whenfies'a ot ietincnsion. ot a 
peameaes F peseares drink when properly diluted with 

water, and sweeteced.” 





Sickness Among Children 

is prevalent at all seasons of the year, but can be avold- 
ed largely when they are properly cared for. /nfant 
Health is the title of a val ible to 
all who will send address to the fg. ¥. Coudensed Milk 
Oo., N. Y¥. City. 








WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


ANY hospitable doors in the city of Prov- 
idence opened to the Conference and 
district secretaries on Monday, Oct.7. These 
busy committees had already devised plans for 
consideration when the large delegation of 286 
women from all over New England met for the 
ennual * feast of ingathering.’”’ Reporte and 
recommendations of the standing committees 
were discussed on Tuesday afternoon. In the 
evening, the service of holy communion anda 
covenant meeting was held, in which several! of 
the Methodist pastors of the city joined. 

On Wednesday morning a consecration hour 
preceded the business session. Seated by dele- 
gations, notebooks and interested faces were 
ready to catch from Miss Hodgkins, the presi- 
dent, the never-failing missionary intelligence 
and inspiration which, adding as it has done to 
the interest of the monthly meetings of the 
year, became more extended as the ‘‘ Outlook 
for the Work " became the theme for the open- 
ing address. As some of the great religious en- 
terprises of the century were enumerated, the 
leaders, it was said, were not unworthy to be 
compared to the great ones found in the preces- 
sion meritioned in Hebrews 11. From statistics 
drawn from the published investigations of 
Dean Vahl, it was stated that but four hundred 
millions out of the fifteen hundred millions on 
the earth are serving the Christ in some blind 
way or other, while the inadequacy of the efforts 
made for these unreached millions was strik- 
ingly shown. The pledge asked at this time 
was for greater love for the cause of missions, a 
more earnest spirit of self-sacrifice, and a seek- 
ing for whatever is finer and nobler in endeav- 
oring to achieve the best in the year to come. 

The report of the treasurer, Miss Holt, showed 
the contributions from auxiliaries to be §27,- 
935.37. Total receipts, including balance on 
band, Oct. 1, 1894, interest, and bequests, $38,- 
892.12. Disbursements, $29,798.58. 

The abserce of the home secretary, Miss Clara 
Cushman, was felt the more by her grateful sis- 
ters as well-used hours and unremitting toil so 
tull of results were shown in the report read by 
Mrs, Nutter: 50 new organizations; 300 services 
for itinerary speakers; 800 thank-offering leaf- 
lets, 12,000 Workers’ Quarterlies, and 20,000 
Branch reports published ; successful camp- 
meetings; and over 11,000 in bequests. Reports 
from the Conference and district secretaries 


wére given, showing a good deal of interest 
throughout the Branch, nearly all of them re- 
ferring to the active labors of Miss Cushman. 

Greetings were exchanged with the several 
Branches of the W. F. M. Society in session at 
this time, and pleasant messages were received 
from representatives of the Woman’s Board of 
Missions of the Congregational and Baptist de- 
nominations. 

Miss Pauline J, Walden reported that the New 
England Branch had been incorporated, so that 
it could now receive and control property accord- 
ing to the laws of Massachusetts; and a vote 
prevailed that under this Act, with its ac- 
companying by-laws, hereafter an anniversary 
should be held on the second Wednesday of 
October, and the annual meeting the following 
week. 

On Wednesday afternoon, following the devo- 
tional hour, an “Open Parliament ” was held, 
and interesting subjects pertaining to all de- 
partments of home work were discussed. Mrs. 
Waugh, of India, and Miss Atkinson, of Japan, 
were introduced, and then short, interesting 
addresses were given by Miss Harvey and Miss 
Carr. Mrs. L. F. Harrison gave a report of the 
children’s work, and a little Light Bearer was 
brought forward and made a life member by the 
ready offerings of twenty-fifty-cent pieces. 

On Wednesday evening a large audience as- 
sembled to listen to Rev. Dr. William Butler. It 
was a privilege to hear this veteran missionary 
recall some of the thrilling experiences of the 
time of the Sepoy rebellion in India, and of the 
founding of the work now so grandly carried on 
at Bareilly, _He paid high tribute to the Chris- 
tian courage of the women both of India and 
Mexico. His closing words were a reminder of 
the apprenticeship of Christians for another 
world. 

Miss Atkinson spoke upon the work in Japan, 
and Miss Emma Hall of that in Itaiy. 

On Thursday morning, Mre. L. A. Alderman; 
the corresponding secretary, in her report of the 
foreign fields said they had been confronted 
with war, famine, pestilence, floods, riot#, and 
massacres, but despite them all remained one 
blessed fact — the kingdom of heaven prospers. 
lu Japan there is progress in evangelistic and 
educational work notwithstanding the war and 
famine, as well as cheering news from Korea; 
ever-increasing interest in India, and lights and 
shadows in the work in Balgeria, Mexico and 
South America, were shown. Summary: Mis- 
sionaries in the field, 14; assistants, 28; Bible 
women and teachers, 120; schcols, 80; pupils, 
1,000; boarding-schools, 22; training-schools, 5; 
hospitals and dispensaries, 8. 

Au “ Encouragement Half-hour ’ was filled 
with thirty-six selected quotations of mission- 
ary items of news, statistics and helpful words 
from some of the world’s best thinkers, and was 
a bright feature in this session. 

Ono Thursday afternoon an impressive Script- 
ure reading and prayer opened the memorial 
service, Mrs, H. B. Steele gave an address upon 
**Our Promoted Leaders,” in which she fittingly 
characterized Mrs. Bullens as the model district 
secretary; Mrs. Norris, the saintly woman; Mrs. 
Dorchester, the Conference secretary winning 
admiration and love by the sunshine she al- 
ways carried; Mrs. Eastman, with the woman’s 
heart ever open to the afflicted, supporting and 
uplifting all who came to her; Mrs. Keith, al- 
ways ready for the Master’s service in the Home 
and Foreign Missionary Societies; Mrs. 8. J. 
Steele, the strong thinker, the ready speaker, 
the wise counselor, and life-long friend. With 
all these it has been a privilege to associate, and 
is still such to follow in their shining footsteps, 

Mrs. Richards gave a beautiful tribute to the 
life of Mrs, Steele, which was followed by a few 
touching words from Miss Hodgkins, accom- 
panied by a loving offering ‘‘ for her sake and 
for Chriet’s sake.” 

Mrs. &. H. Knight read a paper on “ Our Mis- 
sionary Literature,” ip which she emphasized 
the helpful and enjoyable things to be found in 
Dr. Butler’s ‘“‘ Land of the Veda,’”’ Wallace’s 
“ Mexico,” ‘Century of Missions ” by Leonard, 
Mrs. Bishop’s ‘‘ Japan, Korea and China,” and 
the Missionary Review and Gospel in All Lands, 
never more attractive than now. Among the 
good things of this bright paper was the re- 
mark that the mental laziness which vented 

the reading of what was not interesting could 
by a little determination be overcome, and an 
appetite soon acguired for the things so often 
neglected and so often proved to of great 
— and enjoyment. 

. O. W. Scott, in her poem, “ With All 
van Minds,” opened eyes what might be 
done by loving the Loved’ w with all the nina. the 


kind of amusements that would be sought. "and 
how greatly the uplift already given to tbhou- 


sande of women in — twenty-six of intel- 
lectual devotion to the W. F. M. jety would 
be increased. The ie = given of a “ loving- 


mind ” member as reading, thinking, keeping 
youne, by God, never losing courage 
use she believes in God, gave fitting 
bar be Hr for a closing address. 
jpture reading and a :enediction closed 
this profitable twenty-sixth annual — of 
the New England Branch. AR. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report 


Real 


Baking 
Powder 


The Salt “just as good” 
as “Yorkshire” does not exist. 
If your dealer offers a substi- 
tute, say you want Bradley's 


“Yorkshire” 
Salt 


—let some one else have the 
“just as good,” 

For the dairy it is supreme, for it is 
the only salt absolutely free from lime, 
and the only brand (without damaging 
adulterations) that won't lump and hard- 
en. We-will send you a sample bag /ree 
if you will send your address. 


BRADLEY SALT Co., 
49 Jay St., New York. 4 Commercial St., Boston. 








Absolate Parity Giaranteed. 


Responsible physicians have lately said that the 
purest and most economical is 


Licbig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


Free from fat and gelatine, 








of fine flavor, its excel- S 
lence never varies. 

















The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


= saves time 
and labor ; 
money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices, Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Caution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers, The only way to be sure of get 
ting the — is to see that yours is the Zan fn 
simplex Printer. Send for circulars. Agents wanted 


LAWTON & CO,, 20 Vesey St., 





New York 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
managency. Write a: once. 


Rocnester Raviator ComPAny, 


Wee Key furnace S:.. ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 





ale 4 





on. 7 wy ae a 
PATCHWORK 


sent post-paid 

package, 25 cts 

strong Slik Co. 

2 Union St., New London, Conn 








MIECHANICS FAIR, BOSTON. 


With a record of Zighteen ful Exhibiti , the 
Nineteenth will surpass those of former years. 


Fine Working Exhibits. 
Novelties in Manufactures. 


ART GALLERIES AND POSTER EXHIBIT 


unquestio: the la t 
sngue 9 Fey plecpes and choicest collection ever 


arnt Gewections, such as the BLECTRIO FOUNT- 





Best Music; Four Concerts Daily. 


Comfort of visitors carefully pro 
in charge of b fret-clase Caterers Bestaurant 


mF. announcement of OMAP EXOURSIONS on all 
“Open till Nov. 30. Admission 25 cents. 


$5 FOR $I 


Was the average advance of 25 leading 
Colorado Mining Stocks in the past year. 
Same investment in Bonds, Mortgages and 
Savings Banks will earn just as much in 50 
years, if you live, but why wait? I am in- 
vesting in a stock that ought to advance 
from 150 per cent. to 500 per cent. within 
9 months, and I believe it will. Send me 
your address, and I will tell you how you 
can invest $40 and upward in the same 
stock. 
EDWARD C. DAVIS, BROKER, 
244 Washington St., Boston. 
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